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FIRST FOR 
HIGH PERFORMANCE 
AND LOW RUNNING COSTS 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE Vi 
MOTOR CAR TYRE 
MANUFACTURERS 


For the motorist who demands the very best, there is only one tyre—the Dunlop Fort. 
Unequalled in performance and dependability, it is worth far more than the little extra 
it costs. These features—an extra strong casing . . . wide, flat tread with skid-resisting 
teeth and knife cuts . . . deep tread pattern . . . a rubber liner to resist casing damage— 
make it the tyre for greatest mileage and longest life. 


DUNLOP FORT 
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Have you driven 
‘the newest Daimler? 


—the brilliant 
CONQUEST CENTURY’ 


HE NEW Conquest ‘Century’ can be 
‘tae at all Daimler Distributors now 
and you should lose no time in giving it 
a trial run. This car is a superb com- 
bination of all that is most efficient and 
luxurious in motoring, yet it is still in the 
medium price range. 

Modifications to Conquest engine 
The ‘Century’ not only has all those 
special mechanical features that have 
already given the Conquest a unique 
reputation, and which include pre- 


selector fluid transmission, automatic 
chassis lubrication, /aminatedtorsionbar | 


suspension and water heated induction; 
it embodies certain modifications to 
engine and chassis design which have im- 
proved on even the Conquest’s great per- 
formance. Greater comfort and luxury 


upholstery, fittings and equipment. 





100 b.h.p. and twin carburettors. 
The ‘Century’ has twin carburettors and 
a special series engine developing 100 | 
b.h.p. Acceleration can only be des- | 
cribed as remerkable—from a standing 
start to 60 m.p.h. in 16.3 seconds! This | 
kind of performance would be good in | 
a really fast sports saloon but in the | 
‘Century’ you also get real comfort in | 
a roomy family car with incomparable 
flexibility for town and city traffic and 


| the luxurious smoothness and silence | 


implicit in the Daimler tradition. 

Many useful extras 
Items included in the improved body- 
work and equipment are bigger 
bumpers; new instrument panel with 
rev. counter; screen washers; telescopic 
adjustable steering; improved seating | 


are offered too in new styles of seating, | design with 4” more knee room for | 


| rear seat passengers; front seat draught | 


excluders; new style trim over foam 
rubber upholstery and there are two 
suitcases specially designed for the 
large luggage boot and included in 
the standard equipment without extra 
charge. 
Write today to Bureau Cl, The 
Daimler Co. Ltd., Coventry, for the 
name of your neai *st dealer who will be 
glad to give you the enjoyment of a trial 
run in this thrilling car. Price £1172 
plus £489.9.2 purchase tax. 

Also the original Conquest Saloon 
at the attractive price of £1066 plus 
£445.5.10 purchase tax with the 75 
b.h.p. engine — 80 m.p.h.— 0-30 in 5 
secs.— petrol consumption up to 26.5 
m.p.g. at 30 m.p.h. 


OUT OF PEDIGREE COMES PACE 
38 
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We gs - ‘“ Sumer is tecumen in; 
use Lhude sing cuccu!” 


that you throw out but while the cuckoo sings, don’t 


forget Chaucer’s proverb: * After 
greet heet cometh cold ~. Next 
the sponge winter’s cold will come to slow down 
production, and output curves will 
sag unless you take thought and 
(while deliveries are easy) install an 
efficient heating system before the 
heat is wanted. Such a system 
should provide an ample supply of 
warm air circulating freely, with 
little time lag. The Thermolier in- 
dustrial unit heater, operating from 
steam or accelerated hot water, is 
designed to do precisely that, as 
economically as possible. 


We shall be happy to give you 
full information if you write to: 


MATHER & PLATT LTD MAncuester to 





We suggest that the linings of many furnaces are, in 
effect, sponges — heat sponges: they soak up heat that 
should go into the charge. On batch-type furnaces this 
is not only a waste of fuel but a waste of time and quite 
unnecessary. It can pay very handsomely to get rid of 
this heat sponge. And it can be done very simply — by 
using M.I. bricks for the lining instead of ordinary 
refractories : they require only a fraction of the heat (and 
fuel) to bring them up to the same working temperature. 


M.I. refractories are low heat-storage hot-face insulators 
which can be used as direct furnace lining up to 1540°C 
(2800°F). They may be used in either new or eristing 
furnaces. Either way they permit faster throughputs and 


lower fuel consumption, whilst with new furnaces the whole 
structure is lightened, with savings in steel, foundations 
and floor space. 


M O G A N —the height of hospitality”’ 


e f ra = t re) ri e _ SANDEMAN “BROWN BANG” 

Nearer to deep gold than brown in colour,“ Brown 
Bang " is a rich, full-bodied Oloroso Sherry. With a 
mid-morning biscuit it is quite the most delightful 
break in the day. 22/- per bottle. 


are worth far more than they cost 
SANDEMAN “AMONTILLADO” 


A pale golden Sherry, dry but not devilishly so, is 
‘ at : A a. . “Ser extremely provocative to the appetite. Many a man 
THE MORGAN CRUCIBLECO.LTD.,, (REFRACTORIES GROUP), has been nearly eaten out of house and home after 
giving a glass to his guests. 20/- per bortie 
NESTON, WIRRAL, CHESHIRE. TELEPHONE: NESTON 1406 
NE 66 





GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO., LIMITED, 20 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, £.C.4 
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It costs you less to motor there... 


s 


What finally decides how far you 
will go on a gallon of fuel is—how much 
energy Nature has put into that fuel. Into 
every drop of Benzole, distilled from yet an- 
other national heritage, British coal, Nature 
has packed more energy —more potential 
mileage -- than there is in petrol. Thus Ben 


zole, blended with high-grade petrol, as it is 


in National ERenzole Mixture, canno/ and does 
not fail to give you more miles per gallon. 

With plenty of very good petrols to 
choose from, experienced motorists still 
prefer National Benzole Mixture. For all 
engines —new, old, large, small — perform- 
ance proves that Benzole makes good petrol 


better! 


=" NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE 


N.B.4V 


National Benzole Co. Lid., Wellington House, Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1. (The distributing organisation owned and entirely controlled by the producers of British Benzole> 
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Brockhouse makes them 


&. 


Outboard motors 


Outboard motors make motor-boating 
easy. A lightweight outboard can be 


J C 
Ee 
MO) carried in a car (we once saw a man 


T: | carrying one while riding a pedal cycle!) 
<a |)? ——»5 and fitted to a dinghy or other type of 
i’ « et boat in a few moments. 

Brockhouse makes the world-famous 
BRITANNIA Outboard, a 4 h.p. twin- 
cylinder unit. The horizontally-opposed 
cylinders give easy starting and mini- 
mum vibration in running, as well as 
greater reliability. Basically similar, but 

with certain additional features, is 
the BRITANNIA-SWORDFISH, a de luxe 
motor for the connoisseur. 

For inboard applications, there is 
also the 4 h.p. twin-cylinder MARINER 
inboard engine, a sturdy, dependable 
unit, which can be supplied with stern 
gear, etc. 


if 


BROCKHOUSE ENGINEERING (sournpore) LTD., 
SOUTHPORT, LANCS. 








“1 never believed | could become 





so attached to one make of cigarette. 
But du MAURIER suit me so well 
/ simply never smoke anything else! 
Those filter tips really are 

a marvellous idea...” 


for those who appreciate craftsmanship 


CONSTRUCTORS ......... 


STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 
Please send for Catalogue P/760 





Issued by Constructors Group, Tyburn Rd., Birmingham 24. *ERDington 1616. London 
Office; 98 Park Lane,W.1. MAY 3074. And at Manchester, Leeds, Bournemouth and Leicester 
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One of the biggest bugbears in business 
is the important letter that ‘loses’ itself— 
or the document that goes astray. 
That is why Roneo concentrate so much effort 
in devising filing systems that work. Whether 
you are a smal! or large concern, instal] Roneo 
filing and you need never lose another letter — 
or any document for that matter. 


FILING AND RECORDS 
DUPLICATORS 
STEEL DESKING & EQUIPMENT 
OFFICE PLANNING 
LIBRARY & BANKING EQUIPMENT 
STEEL PARTITIONING 


>? 


Telephone: Holborn 76 


Write to Roneo Ltd., 17 Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. 
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DAISEE JUTE 


| yeni skipping rope is made of jute. So, probably, 


is your daughter’s. And your clothes line. And the 
ball of string you can never find when you want it. 
Amazingly versatile, jute! 

And amazingly sat-upon, and down-trodden, and over- 
looked. Carpets are backed by jute; linoleum too. 
Shoes are lined with it; roofing felt is based on it. It 
goes under many names: tarpaulin, hessian, scrim, 
twine. And though you may not know it when you see 
it, you couldn’t do without it. 

Rarely can so worthy, so vital a product have been so 


modest, so anonymous. 


JUTE 222292902000 


INDUSTRIES LTp 


—makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute carpets and furnish- 
ing fabrics; yarn for carpets; webbing; cotton belting; cloth for backing 
linoleum, for tarpaulins, roofing felt, dampcourses and plasterer’s scrim 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLACE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 
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first 


In 1831, Faraday discovered how to 
convert movement into electric cur- 
rent. He did it by electromagnetic 
induction—he made the first dynamo, 
The giant turbo-alternators of today bear little resemblance to Faraday’s primitive apparatus. 
But they work on the same principle, generating electrical energy for light, heat and power, 
Often called the * Father of Electricity ’, Faraday numbers among his progeny the world-famous 
A.E.1, family of today —a group of British companies that have been responsible for many Firsts. 
Firsts in invention, development, quality. 
Associated Electrical Industries (for that is what A_£.1. stands for) are proud to follow 
where Faraday led. A.E.!.’s research is in the Faraday tradition, 
The companies of A.E.I. will continue to work together, and separately, to discover and 


put into practice better ways of generating, distributing and using electricity. 


AEI first 


For everything electrical, from a turbine to a torch bulb, think first of the family of AE1 Companies 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO. LTD. + THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LTD, 
THE EDISON SWAN ELECTRIC CO, LTD, + FERGUSON PAILIN LTD, 

THE HOTPOINT ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO, LTD. + INTERNATIONAL REFRIGERATOR CO, LTD, 
NEWTON VICTOR LTD. + PREMIER ELECTRIC HEATERS LTD. + SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD, 
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Are you a ---ask for 


oe”... | ANTLER 


AND GET THESE EXTRA FEATURES 
peel 


*e Exclusive Patent 
CUSHIONGRIP handle. 


* Concealed umbrella 
holder. 

2 Better locks and finish. 

cs Beautiful linings and 


ruched pocket 
work. 


A choice of 
10 colours in 
matching sets. 


From ANTLER 
Authorized Dealers 


Write for illustrated leaflets DEPT. E 





ANTLER V 





J. 8B. BROOKS & CO. LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3. 





S_—___ ——" 
ZZ eS 
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EAAz 
———e Quality tells in Time 


EVEREST CONFIRMS THE ... 
FACTORY’S A.1. CERTIFICATE —/” 


ordinary mug ? 


Smiths look far beyond 
the exhaustive 16-day 
* out test which their de luxe 
watches undergo before 
Brisk, leaving the factory. 
Whenever they can 
they send these watches 


efficient, always up to the mark, always cheerful? Or 
out to face the sternest 


are you sometimes depressed, bad-tempered, affected by tests which may present themselves. : 
It was a Smiths Watch remember, that p 
Everest Model A.404. 


Sir Edmund Hillary carried to the top of 1S lowel do lune waser- 


the gravity of the world situation ? 
Everest! Smiths Watches are also the offi- proof watch with lumi- 
nous Arabic figures and 


For all such earthbound spirits, afflicted by hobgoblins, cial selection of the new Australian Ant- € os pede ag 7} 
arctic Expedition. All Smiths de luxe La 7 _ +s seule 


black dogs, blue devils and sinister sub-men from outer watches are UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED for one year! All have 


space, there’s nothing like a glass of celestial Andrews. the Smiths PERMALIFE unbreakable ~X 
Mainspring, guaranteed for the lifetime of ~ 
J 


Makes you feel like a heavenly body, settles the stomach, the watch. Choose now from the fine range 


‘ i of models for men and women, Sold exclu- 
levitates the liver, gives you a taste of nectar and sively by Jewellers, from £7.10.0. 
ambrosia. You're riding high and the sky’s the limit, ee eee HAS PUT = “ 
with Andrews. You can rely on it to regulate your solar ee —— = 
\ 8.212. Charming 


system and keep you starry-eyed. = tady's model in chrome 


Are you one of those marvellous people who seem 
of this world", almost too good to be true? 


=and stainless -—— 
; 'XE P Silvered dial. ieted 
DE LUXE WATCHES . ann Gd 


ANDREWS FOR INNER CLEANLINESS tap al the welds = 





G6 /\5/54 SMITHS ENGLISH CLOCKSLTD. LONOON, N.W.2 The Clock & Watch Div. of S. Smith & Sons (Eng.) Lid. 
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The happiest 
ending 





Furnishings vary from the solid, bluff traditional 
styles to the clean-cut, slender lines of contemporary 


design. But wherever your tastes may lie you can 





be sure of a fireplace that’s“ right” if you choose a Royal Venton 


Sip Grand Marnier with your after-dinner coffee 
and know the magic of France’s finest liqueur. 

Made exclusively with Cognac brandy Grand ROYAL VE NTON 
Marnier is the proud choice of those who know ala 

the rules of civilised living. 


JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD BURSLEM 
Stoke-on-Trent. Staffs. Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261 /62 
FRANCE’S FINEST LIQUEUR-—— MADE EXCLUSIVELY WITH COGNAC BRANDY Grams: Steventon Burslem and at Middlewich Cheshire. Phone; 152 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & CO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, HERTS. 








foot freedom 


Sir Herbert Barker shoes are made so accurately to the 
natural shape of the foot that they give complete freedom 
to the wearer. No more pinched feet and aching arches if 
you wear a Sir Herbert Barker shoe. 





Please write to-day for an illustrated Brochure and the 
name of your nearest supplier to Dept. 27, Norvic 
Shoe Co. Ltd., Northampton. 
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Strictly 
business 


DESIGNED for the aid and comfort 
of executive types. Adjustable for 
height and luxuriously upholstered. 
Strong of course, and able to stand 
up to rough treatment without ever 
losing its good looks. The tubular 4 COMPANION PIECE 
steel frame can be rust-proofed and cantilever style of con- 
wed led in colour or it can struction — choice of 
stove-enamelled in colour « ¢ upholstery Frame 
be chrome-plated. in colour or chromed. 

Apply to the address below for 

the Cox illustrated catalogue 


“TUBULAR 
Cox Bic) 
FURNITURE / 





COX & CO. (Watford) LTD. WATFORD, HERTS. Telephone: Watford 5631 
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Worlde largest 
ear chaver 


This is the world’s largest 
turbine gear shaving mach- 
ine, built by David Brown. 
Operating at the Clydebank 
shipbuilding works of John 
Brown & Co: Ltd., it weighs 





130 tons, and can if necessary accommodate turbine wheels up to 
INTERESTED IN EMERGENCY LIGHTING? 222-in. diameter and weighing 100 tons. The massive machine is 
indeed a triumph of British precision engineering. It exemplifies 


the David Brown policy of offering the world a live, resourceful 


Send for these 


Nife - Neverfayle emergency lighting has 
several important advantages 

advantages you should know about before 
installing an emergency system. 

Nife - Neverfayle emergency lighting units 
are: 

DEPENDABLE : 

Power is instantly available because Nife 
Steel-Alkaline Batteries do not deteriorate 
even during long periods of inactivity. 
CONVENIENT: 

Nife equipment is exceptionally compact 
and there is no need for a separate battery 
room, 

ECONOMICAL : 

Since the electrolyte and active materials in 
the batteries are of great stability, nain- 
tenance costs next to nothing. 


NIFE- 


NEVERFAYLE 


the emergency equipment with the 
steel-alkaline battery 





NIFE BATTERIES, REDDITCH, WORCS. 

Please send me booklets giving detailed information of NIFE-NEVWERFAYLE 
units for 
NAME 


ADDRESS 








concentration of engineering skill. 


THE 


DAVID BROWN 


COMPANIES 
An alliance of engineering specialists 
in gearing, steel and bronze castings, automobiles, 
and agricultural tractors & machinery. 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD THE KRIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRK) LTD 
DAVID BROWN JACKSON LTD 

DAVID BROWN 4 SONS 5.4.1 PTY) LTD 
DAVID BROWN 


THE LAVID BROW: FOUNDRIRS COMPANY 

THE DAVID BROWS TOOL COMPANY 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (SCOTLAND) LTD 

DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD 

THE COVENTRY GRAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD 

ANTON MARTIN LTD LAGONDA LTD DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD 
damciated Company DAVID BEOWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD 


Sole selling agent in the U.K.: 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED 
Head Office : 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


Deis. 


This new David Brown 4-speed Described as incredibly fast, 


(CINEMA, HOSPITAL, PUBLIC BLDG, FTC.) 








syncromesh gearbox is designed 
for passenger and commercial 
vehicles. To drivers of heavy 
transport it brings a vastly 
improved standard of fast, 


effortless and quiet gear change. % 


incredibly safe, incredibly reli- 
able, the Aston Martins have 


earned an enviable reputation & 


in international racing. 


ok * * * o* j 
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lo 


designers 


for 


industry 


Industrial Designers and Managers of Design Departments may 
like to know that in the B.1.P. Group there is a department that can be considered complementary to 
their own organisation. In the development of a new product or the modernisation of a well-tried one, 
the thought may arise at some stage “ Can plastics help us here?” This is the point at which it is a 
good idea to consult our Product and Mould Design Service. Staffed with technicians and draughtsmen 
who are specialists in all sides of plastics aud plastics moulding, it is in a strong position to help in a 


practical and unbiased way. 


The most comprehensive service in_ plastics 


BEETLE UREA AND MELAMINE MOULDING POWDERS BELTLE POLYESTER KESINS BEETLE RESINS POR 


THE PAPER, PAINT, TEXTILE, WOODWORKING AND FOUNDRY INDUSTRIES - MOULDING TOOLS AND PRESSES 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTD., 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 





Travellers’ Cheques 
at Home 


Lloyds Bank Travellers’ Cheques can be 

just as useful to you in this country as 

they are abroad. You can cash them at the 
branches of most Banks in the British 

Isles. Many hotels, restaurants and big 

London stores will accept them in 

payment of accounts. You can also pay fares 
with them at main railway stations. In fact, 
when travelling, you will find Lloyds Bank 
Travellers’ Cheques more convenient than your 


own cheques and safer than cash. 


A list of Agents in the British Isles with whom Lloyds Bank Travellers’ 
Cheques are payable may be obtained from any branch of the Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
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| dhe Gitt of the Prince = 


* 


Drambuie was brought to 
Scotland by Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. A sip of this choice 
liqueur turns every occasion 
into a very special event 


Drambuie 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co, Ltd., Edinburgh. 





Erected to 
eaves level 
in 2 DAYS! 


FOR CANTEENS ~ LIBRARIES 
RECREATION ROOMS 
FACTORIES ~- ETC. 


UNIT BUILDING 


A STAFFORD Unit Building 
(with patent Pre-cast com- 
ponents) ensures quick 
erection, good appearance, 
permanency, economy of cost 
and labour. Buildings up to 
28ft. span and 100ft. in length 
in 4ft. increments are possible 
with Stafford Units. 


Supplied and erected by the 


Atlas Stone Co. Ltd., 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, 
London, S.W./. Tel: Abbey 308! 
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Under a sky whose colour is a silvery variation 
on a theme of blue... High above the comfortable valley, 


but still as far as ever from the ancient, lonely peaks... 


Content for a moment with oneself, with one another and even 


with all the world... And for perfection one thing more— 


NUMBER SEVEN 
—by ABDULLA for Virginia Smokers + 20 for 3/11 


ABDULLA & COMPANY LIMITED + 173 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON WI 
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Thirsty ? 


\ take the necessary Schweppes 
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Schweppes Fruit Squashes 


ORANGE + LEMON : GRAPEFRUIT +: LEMON BARLEY +: LIME 
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Of all curtain fabrics velvet is the loveliest. 
No other has qvite the same warmth and colour, 
the glowing ‘life,’ the softness and the graciousness of 
velvet. Nowhere will you find this beauty 


more richly varied than in 


curtain velvet. distez 


OF BRADFORD 


ECathiots gill 


The thirty or so colours, all fadeless, will enthral —and the 
yrices will surprise you, (from about 16/6 « yard, 48° wide.) 
Anings to match, blend or contrast, From all good furnishing 
stores. Now, in Spring, is the time to choose, 


Lister & CO LTD., MANNINGHAM WILLS, BRADFORD YoRks 


COME CRUISING 
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Orient Line 


Ask your loca! travel agent for brochure or apply 
Orient Line, 14 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! Tel: TRA 714! 











Two's Company... 
with PLAYER'S “2%, 
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othe Quality 
Cigarette 


(3? 1204 
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he Dagenham Coustellation 


U 


RC: 4 
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FORD POPULAR 6275 PLUS P.T. 
NEW ANGLIA £900 PLUS P.T. 
NEW PREFECT $y 639 PLUS P.T. 
CONBUL $470 PLUS P.T. 
ZEPRYR-6 6502 PLUS P.T. 
ZEPHYR ZODIAC #00 PLUS P.T. 


as 


£151" 
£165" 
£196" 
ezn2- 


£251 


2 
a 
re 

1° 2 
15°10 
2° 6 
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Firmly set in the motoring firmament are the Ford ‘Five-Star’ cars, 
looked up to as today’s shining examples of elegance, efficiency 
and economy. These six cars owe their brilliant qualities to the 
vast resources and unique production methods of Ford of Dagenham, 
who lead the industry by providing a range of cars 


which covers every preference, at down-to-earth prices. 


Stars of the 1954 RAC. International Rally! WHEW ANGLIAS ist 2nd 5rd 4th Sth 6th 


in the small family saloon class. Zephyr-6 wen the best standard 
production Touring-car Class and 1 ,601-2,000 class. Zephyr and Anglias won the Team prize— 


all winners standard production models 


Gord Sstiar Motoring We the best at lowest cost 
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ert porpoises swimming near the 
shore at Bexhill recently were 
greeted by local fishermen as a sign of 
fine weather. The cold, wet spell which 
followed at once came as a relief to 
professional meteorologists, who had 
been wondering how to get a glimpse of 
the Sussex coast from the Air Ministry 
roof, 


Impasse 
N an attempt to reduce the number 
of road accidents American motor- 
ists are being urged to make solemn 


vows about their future deportment at 
the wheel, one of which is an under- 
taking to yield right of way to other 
traffic-streams at all road-junctions. If 
we could rush a similar scheme through 
in this country, and get everyone’s signa- 
ture on the dotted line, there should be 
a restful hush at Britain's coastal resorts 
over the Easter week-end. 


Hermitage Wanted 
OING to law “with the greatest 


reluctance” ‘Trinity House has 
been granted a possession order for one 
of its own lighthouses, and the Principal 
Keeper, who has reached retiring age 
after forty-two years’ service, must 
vacate the Lowestoft Highlight. It is 
impossible not to sympathize with hiny. 
House agents everywhere agree that if 
there is a really tight line to-day it is in 
lighthouses with vacant possession. 


Lots Going On 
B Boise has pointed out in the 


New Statesman that there is 


plenty of fun to be found, even in the 
News Chronicle. He need have gone no 


farther than his own back page, which 
advertised separately in one week :— 

A week-end course on the Origins 
of Romantic Love, from April 9-11, 
at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. ; 

Corsi estivi di lingua inglese, at 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. ; 

The Publication of the 3rd Social 
Research Papers of the Research 
Communications Project, at Braziers, 
Ipsden, Oxon.; and 

A lecture course in Opinion. and 
Market Research, from April 9-11, at 
Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. (Dr. M. 
Adler). 

By coincidence the Adlerian Society 
was down on the same page to hear a 
lecture on “The Neurotic Life-Style.” 
Whether Dr. M. Adler was privy to all 
these enterprises is not known: if not, 
he must have had a neurotic week-end 
when his Market Researchers met the 
Romantic Lovers from April 9-11. 


Only a Beautiful Picture 
LOSELY following the methods 
revealed in a_ television serial 
thriller, a Connecticut housewife tried 
for more than a year to poison her 
husband—and failed. This will mean a 
fresh outcry against poor scripts. 


Everybody Duck 
OW for the margarine war. Already 
the rumble of publicity is growing: 
soon the battlefield will echo to the deadly 
crump of free samples and the whining 
ricochet of slogan competition entry 


aan 


eo} 





forms. In modern warfare civilians are 
not immune, and the housewife should 
take cover without delay behind a handy 
stack of presentation cookery books, 
remembering, as she crouches there, 
that around and beyond the new conflict, 
the old familiar detergent war is still 
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raging. She has only to forget which 
front she is fighting on, and the next 
complimentary missile to breach her 
defences may find her frying the break- 
fast in soapflakes or washing her nylons 
in margarine. 


Made in Birmingham 
ERIOUS deficiencies in the British 
Museum are mentioned in a newly- 
published report, which points out that 
urgent action should be taken in view of 
the “new and exacting demands" made 
on museums at the present time. ‘This 
may refer to the fortnightly rush of tele- 
vision viewers eager to see valuable ex- 
hibits denounced as fakes by the experts 
of “Animal, Vegetable or Mineral.” 


Wider Screen 
URFEITED with films 
Stakhanovite twist-drillers overful- 
filling their norms, Soviet cinema-goers 
are demanding livelier entertainment, 


about 


a 


and the Moscow director, 
Alexandrov, is reported to be engaging 
Mr. Gary Cooper and others for a 
picture about five visitors from the west 
turned loose in the U.S.S.R._ If this 
catches on, there may soon be as 
fanatical a following for the “Eastern”’ 
among eastern audiences as for the 
“Western” among western; they may 
have to be brought back to reality by 
the engagement of Mr. Errol Flynn, 
now rested up after his conquest of 
Burma, for a series on the lives of the 
great Russian inventors. 


Gregori 


Caveat Emptor 
ONDONERS jammed in the 
Strand, throbbing but motionless, 
at least have the chance to ponder the 





billing outside the Vaudeville theatre, 
where the management announces in 
bold, bright letters that its offering of 
The Moon is Blue is ‘‘ Tur Stace Pray,” 
and again, over the main entrance, that 
it is “Nor tHe Fim But tee Actual. 
Pray.” This is very fair-minded. The 
Vaudeville might easily have exploited 
the innocence of the cinema-going 
millions who, having heard of the film 
but not the play, could have been 
enticed inside and brusquely presented 
with mere flesh-and-blood actors. 
Though, of course, it may just be a 
hard-headed precaution against having 
to give any money back. 


A Matter of Precedent 
STUNG by the realization that the 
Independent Television Authority 
has stolen its initials, the Invalid 
Tricycle Association, it is reported, has 
lodged a protest with the Postmaster- 
General. It is difficult to know what is 
Lord De La Warr’s proper course ina 
case of this kind. At the moment his 
advisers are no doubt going through the 
department's correspondence files for 
1927, hoping to come across a similar 
puint raised by the Bermondsey Borough 
Council. 


Grounded 
No buyer has been found for the “Evening 
Standard” helicopter. 
3 URN to Spitfires your saucepans 
and kettles!" 

The alchemist’s words were obeyed 
in a flash. 
Now it’s harder 

metals 
The hoverplane cannot be turned 
into cash. 


transmuting his 
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STRIP CARTOON : Begin now 


. HE animals must be 
saved.” 

This was the general 
feeling throughout Great Britain in the 
early spring of 1980, when the stockpile 
of enormously powerful petards had 
become so difficult to house that 
obsolete patterns were being sold to 
South America and the Middle East, as 
a safeguard against Palace revolutions 
and frontier disputes. 

Among the greater Powers, the 
United States could scarcely blow a 
crater in the Pacific capable of containing 
New York before the U.S.S.R. would 
a dozen holes in Siberia 
ready and willing to accommodate 
Cincinnati. Female infants were com- 
monly christened Hydrogenia, and a 
Jamaican named Nucleus Emmanuel 
Smith had won the table-tennis cham- 
pionship of the world. 

Archzologists were delighted, since 
the trial explosions continually brought 
to light buried civilizations, whose 
culture, they announced, was infinitely 
superior to our own. 

The ethical aspect of these prodigious 
explosives was hotly debated in letters 
to the Press: 

* Sir,—-Allowing for the difference 
of time, is there any objection to the 
oxygen bomb that does not apply to 
bows and arrows?” 


announce 


This annoyed the Royal Company of 
Archers, who pointed out the greater 
scientific accuracy of their own arm. 


“Sir,—The existence of the oxygen 
bomb is the only certain preventative 
of war.” 

This irritated historians, who ex- 
plained that wars had been frequently 
averted by outbreaks of cholera, or the 
failure of pawnbrokers and taxpayers to 
find the necessary funds. 

“Sir,—An explosive which is able 
to destroy a continent can only be 
rightly used as a weapon of 
retaliation.” 

This exasperated theologians, who 
argued that two wrongs do not make 
a right, and also geographers, who 
insisted that the paucity of continents 
rendered the whole argument ridiculous 
or nugatory. 

In short, there was no panic, but 
men’s minds were alert. 
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Such is the position when the 
Brumby family of Upper Tooting 
father, mother, son and daughter— 
decide to set out in a space ship for the 
planet Jupiter, with which communica- 
tion has for some time been established 
by means of inter-stellar telescopy. 
After a long wrangle between the 
R.S.P.C.A. and the Zoological Gardens, 
they receive permission to take on board 
suitable specimens of all the winged and 
four-footed creatures of earth in order 
to perpetuate these interesting species 
on a planet where they appear to be 
unknown. 

It is understood that the animals will 
have to remain in quarantine for several 
months on arrival, and that the Brumbys 
themselves will also be interned on one 
of the star’s nine satellites, and carefully 
screened for fear of unjovial sentiments 
and activities. 

All is prepared, the streamers have 
been cut, and the Brumbys projected 
into space with their super-cargo, when 
a loud explosion is heard, and all radio 
communication between the earth and 
the s.s. Isotopia is suddenly severed. 

Hoping now to gain contact with 
their desired haven, Mr. Brumby 
dispatches from the deck of the Jsotopia 
a golden eagle and a swan; these birds 
being, more than any other, mytho- 
logically connected with the story of 
Jupiter, and presumably held in the 
greatest honour throughout his domain. 

Immediately afterwards it is dis- 
covered that both the rhinocerotes have 
become radio-active and must be 
dropped overboard, and a dog-faced man 
with antenna, mounted on a flying 
saucer, heaves in sight on the starboard 
bow. The dog-faced man announces 
that he is the only survivor of a uranium 
bomb which has blown up Jupiter. 
Sighing, Mr. Brumby puts the helm 
about for Saturn. 

What adventures await the little 
family when they finally disembark? 

Read on from here. 
EVvor 


& & 


Press Council at the Ringside ? 
“Polly Smith is challenging Don Cockell 
for a British heavyweight title fight, and also 
Randolph Churchill for the latter's Empire 
cruiserweight championship.” —The Star 
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Extracts from the Autobiography 
of an Ex-Prime Minister 


REMEMBER the Gallipoii Penin- 
I sula very well because there were 

so many flies there. Many of the 
men had to be evacuated with frozen 
feet, etc., and a good many of them died. 
It was very interesting at the time of 
the evacuation, because I was one of the 





By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


last to leave the Peninsula. It was very 
interesting seeing all the others going 
away and being left behind myself. I 
could not help wondering whether 
I should get away myself or whether I 
would be killed. As it turned out, I was 
not killed, If I had been killed I should 
not, of course, have been here to-day 
and should not now be writing these 
lines. Life is full of these curious 
chances. 
: %: % cr 

I had been to Russia before the war. 
It was in June in the middle of the 
cricket season, but the Russians do not 
play cricket. However, I was able to get 
a game of billiards—a garne at which as 
a matter of fact I was always much 
better than I was at cricket. I played 
one day after lunch with Marshal 
Tukachevsky. It was a few weeks after 
that that he was liquidated. I was very 
glad to show my prowess at this game, 
because at the International Socialist 
Congress at Prague the British Social- 
ists, though they showed up well at 
table-tennis, had not done so well in the 
bicycle races. Ernest Bevin had many 
very splendid qualities and I shall never 
forget what he did both during and 
after the war. But he was not primarily a 
bicyclist. 

The Russians at that time no longer 
had a Czar. They had had a revolution 
in 1917 and had shot him, but what 
interested me was that, though Trotsky 
had had a lot to do with that revolution, 
his name was then hardly ever mentioned 














in Russia. I asked my guide why this 
was but she did not seem to hear the 
question. 

One day a Commissar stole my boots, 
and, though the experience was an 
annoying one at the time, it had its 
advantages in the long run. For it 
taught me never to trust the Russians, 
and when, after the war, the Americans 
began to complain that the Russians 
were difficult, | was able to explain to 
them, drawing on my personal ex- 
periences, “Yes, but you see Russians 
are difficult.”” This was a great help. 

* mf + * * 

It was rather a jolt to a lot of people 
on the Left when the Soviet, which so 
many of them had looked on as a 
champion of freedom and democracy, 
made a pact with the Nazis, who, 
whatever else one might say about them, 
were anything rather than democrats. 
It was not so much of a jolt to me, 
because I have always been the sort of 
person who is not very easily jolted at 
anything. Nevertheless it cannot be 
denied that, when the French sur- 
rendered and the Germans occupied the 
Channel ports, it was very inconvenient. 
I remember during those days talking to 
one of our most distinguished generals. 
He explained that the Germans might 
launch an invasion from the French 
Channel ports and land on the South 
coast of this country. As at this time 
we had neither troops, to speak of, nor 
any arms, such an invasion would have 
been a nuisance. “But do you think 
they will invade?” I asked. “Ah, that 
I cannot say,” he answered, “but it is 
possible.” Of course it turned out that 
the Germans thought better of it, but 
it was very interesting during these 
months to have the chance of talking to 
so many people who were really in the 
know. 

3 t h * * 

From 1945 to 1951 I was Prime 
Minister. Little did I think in the days 
when I used to play half-back at 
Northam Place that I would ever rise to 
be Prime Minister. It was an interesting 
post as it gave me once again the oppor- 
tunity of meeting many unusual people 
both from foreign countries and from 
countries of the Commonwealth. Many 
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of them came down to Chequers, some 
to stay the week-end and some just for 
luncheon. My wife and I always enjoyed 
having them. Some brought their own 
pyjamas and some did not. 

One day we entertained to luncheon 
some politicians from Burma. A few 
weeks afterwards when they had re- 
turned to Burma one of my guests 
murdered all the rest of them. I must 
say that I was glad that this did not 
actually happen at my table, as, if it had, 
I do not know what my wife would have 
said, 

I was sorry when I had to stop being 
Prime Minister. I was having tea at 
Paddington Station when they came 
and told me that I had lost the Election, 
John Dugdale told me taat if I lost the 
election I had to stop being Prime 
Minister. So I got into a taxi and went 
and told the King that I had lost the 
Election. But he had already heard it on 
the B.B.C. so I do not think that he was 
very interested. 


& cd * * * 


After that my wife and I paid a visit 


to Greece. I had always wanted to 


visit Greece because I had read about 
it at school when history was my 
favourite subject. When we were in 
Athens we went one day to see the 
Acropolis. We drove there from the 
hotel in a taxi cab. I was interested to 
notice that in Greece the taxis travel 
on the right-hand side of the road. I 
asked Archbishop Damaskinos who was 
riding with me whether it was not very 
difficult to remember to drive on the 
right-hand side, seeing that the natural 
thing was to drive on the left. But he 
replied that he did not think that it was 
natural at all to drive on the left. On 
the contrary he had never heard of 
anybody who drove on the left. This 
just shows how different people have 
different customs and is, to my mind, 
one of the main advantages of foreign 
travel. 
* + * * 

I had lunch at Government House 
and was very interested to find that one 
of the Secretaries, a Mr. Smith, was 
an Old Haileyburian. The incident 
reminded me of another curious experi- 
ence during the 1914 war. I got into a 
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train on the Underground and dis- 
covered quite by chance that the man 
sitting next to me was also called Smith. 
I have no reason at all to think that this 
second Mr. Smith was an Old Hailey- 
burian, but, even if he was not, | 
nevertheless still retain a great fondness 
for the old school. 
He a Ba aa # 

I was very sorry when I had to stop 
being Prime Minister because I had 
collected a lot of caskets from towns 
that had given me their freedom. It did 
not seem quite right to pawn these 
caskets and yet, if | had to move from 
Downing Street, I could not quite see 
where I should be able to put them. 
However, Mrs. Churchill was very 
charming and told my wife thet they 
could stay in the attic as long as we 
liked. As far as she was concerned, she 
said, they would not be in the least in 
the way, I often think that it must be a 
puzzle to foreigners when they see how 
the leaders of opposite British political 
parties are so often able to come 
together and make arrangements on 
practical matters of importance. 





Military Secretary By D. 


BOMBAY 

‘ ICEROYS of India, being British, 

needed Military Secretaries. 

Indians of the agitating type, 
however, looked upon the Military 
Secretary as an expensive bodyguard 
which the poor country could ill afford. 
The last of the British Viceroys left in 
1947. The office of Military Secretary 
has, however, been retained in the 
household of the Indian President, 
who took over Viceroy’s House and 
Sanskritized it “Rashtrapati Bhavan.”’ 

Now it is quite obvious that the 
President of India is more popular with 
his people than any British Viceroy 
could have been. The unwarlike Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, President of India, 
needs no protection against agitating 
Indians, now that everything in India is 
running on a “popular” basis. 

The President’s Military Secretary 
has, therefore, much more time on his 
hands to devote to the preservation of 
law and order within the compound 
of Rashtrapati Bhavan and the creation 


of team-spirit as on a co-operative farm. 
With this end in view he produced, not 
so long ago, a lengthy memorandum on 
the rules of conduct for the employees’ 
quarters of the President's estate. 

“These quarters should not be used 
as a long-term boarding house for 
guests other than those who are minor 
and/or unemployed and dependant 
relatives,” he said. The Military 
Secretary was aware of “present day 
acute housing situation.” As such he 
was willing to consider the granting of 
permission to an employee to put up a 
friend or a _ relative employed in 
government service. 

Such applications should, however, 
comply with the specific form laid down 
by the Military Secretary: 

(a) Applications forms for per- 
mission will be carefully filled in 
(names of the guests to be written in 
block letters) and if any entry thereon 
proves incorrect, apart from depart- 
mental action, the allotment orders for 


the quarter or the concession of rent- 
free accommodation will be withdrawn 
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from the employee under orders of the 

President. 

(6) He will obtain a_ passport 
photograph from the guests or the 
earning head of the family to be 
accommodated, and attach loosely to 
the application. 

Clauses (c), (d), (e), (f), (g) and (A) 
go into further details which qualify the 
making of such an application. Special 
emphasis is laid on “the capacity of the 
quarters from sanitary and hygienic 
points of view,” it being borne in mind 
that such people were not likely to be 
conversant with the use of such modern 
fittings as may have been left behind by 
the British Viceroys. 

The Military Secretary retained the 
right to “exercise his discretion to 
ascertain the antecedents and bonafides 
of such guests who are accommodated 
as friends or distant relatives by secret 
investigation.” So nothing was left to 
chance. 

Such guests as may enjoy the 
hospitality of the President were re- 
quired to observe a certain minimum 
conduct of behaviour. The rules added: 
“. . . and any nuisance created by him 
(viz.: loud noises, gambling, drinking 
and such other acts which are repugnant 
to codes of good conduct) will prejudice 
the case of the employee accommodating 
him.” The clarification of nuisance is 
to be found in the Rules themselves. 
These rules are called “Accommodation 
of Guests Rules and are applicable to a// 
quarters in the President’s Estate 
irrespective of the nature of employment 
of the primary allottee.” 

Nor are these rules without sanction. 
They have the approval of the President, 
said the Military Secretary before he 
signed his name thereon: B. Chatterjee, 
Major-General, Military Secretary to 
The President, New Delhi, 1st January 
1954, At least the Indian taxpayer is 
getting a run for his money in the new 
régime. 

Jai Hind! 


& & 


“The twin-bulkhead hull is built like a 
pontoon; the entire fore and aft parts 
are watertight compartments of 25 cu. ft 
total capacity, more than enough to support 
the boat and three adults when filled 
with water.”-——The Ship and Boat Builder 


But isn’t it too late then? 












































PENDING 


i planned like everything else. 


The Bureaucracy of Marriage 


N this century of bureau- 
\ cratic progress it is natural 
:.\ that the manufacture of 
“7, marriages should be rationally 


Social life has divided itself 
neatly into pigeon-holes, and the office, 
more efficient than the loose, outmoded 
family circle, is taking over the task of 
mating pigeon with pigeon. Of the 
“marriages arranged” in The Times 
each day, ten per cent—or so it is 
claimed—are arranged by an office in 
Bond Street, from which Miss Heather 
Jenner, assisted by a Miss Harbottle, 
has been marrying a couple a day 
for the past fourteen years, and the 
percentage mounts ina steady curve. 

Miss Jenner, who aims “to do what 
the mother of a family used to do, only 
in a bigger and far less expensive way,” 
has written a book about her Bureau 
called Marriage Is My Business 
(Kimber, 12s. 6d.). Her clients pay 
five guineas down and twenty guineas 
on marriage. Sometimes they bring it 
off on one introduction, more often 


they need four or five, while one 
gentleman met eighty-four ladies before 
finding the right one. Only five per 
cent of the clients leave the office 
unsuited or unsuitable. 

Female clients vary from the affluent 
dowager to the girl of nineteen who 
finds that “life is passing her by,” or the 
lonely librarian in the bed-sitting room, 
who speaks to no-one but the girl in the 
box-office at the pictures (“And maybe 
that’s why I am so stuck on Ian 
Hunter.”). They have included an 
ex-nun, a famous actress, a lady under- 
taker, eleven midwives, and several 
hundred business women. Male clients 
have included scores of retired colonels, 
four Members of Parliament, five 
grocers, three shoemakers, thirty-six 
lawyers, six bus-drivers, a trapeze 
artist, and even a number of dentists: 
to say nothing of the Persian who wanted 
another wife for his harem, the American 
millionaire who wanted a British wife 
with a low golf handicap, or the lugu- 
brious, self-pitying Englishman from the 
East whose wife, with whom he had been 
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unhappy, had thrown a bomb at herself 
and “unlike most women, actually hit 
her target.” When Miss Jenner in- 
voluntarily guffawed he suddenly saw 
it was funny and together they laughed 
and laughed and laughed. 

Parents come to find husbands and 
wives for their children, and children to 
find husbands and wives for their 
parents. Sometimes Miss Jenner swops 
clients with a psychologist: as in the 
case of a hermaphrodite registered 
(he said) at Somerset House under both 
sexes, so able to choose a husband or a 
wife as he pleased; or the shy, tongue- 
tied girl who came back from the 
psychologist with her inhibitions re- 
moved, wore out an explorer, refused 
to get them put back again, and eventu- 
ally married a Czechoslovakian doctor 
whom she met at a nudist camp and who 
had no inhibitions whatever. 

Some men want to marry their 
childhood fixations, like the client in 
search of a school-teacher in glasses. 
Most want to marry their opposites. 
There was the man with six hundred a 
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“ Haven't you anything with vacant possession?” 
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year who wanted a girl who looked and 
dressed like Betty Grable, was dis- 
couraged by the Bureau on the grounds 
of expense, and came back a few months 
later wanting just a girl with a good 
skin and complexion and shapely legs. 
There was the clerk in an office in 
Worthing who wanted “‘a very sophis- 
ticated, much-travelled, elegantly 
dressed kind of woman.” Agreeing, 
however, to the suggestion that she 
might not take to life in Worthing, he 
married a pleasant, unspectacular girl 
working in a bank in Brighton. 

One discriminating middle-aged man 
wanted to meet only women with: 


(a) good teeth and all their own; 

(6) fair and unblemished and beauti- 

ful skins; 

(c) mischievous eyes; 

(d) lustrous, strokeable and scurf- 
free hair, preferably fair; 

(e) poise; 

(f) intelligence, which’ does not 
exercise itself exclusively on super- 
ficial things; 

(g) breeding without undue con- 
sciousness of it; 

(h) reasonably uninhibited parental 
relationships ; 

(i) residence in London. 

One young man, with a four-figure 
income, demanded a wife five feet, five 
inches tall, with thirty-eight-inch bust, 
twenty-six-inch waist, thirty-six-inch 
hips, and with an interest in music and 
fashion. He is now courting a ballet- 
dancer. 

Women are less specific in stating 
their requirements, craving principally 
kindness. But there was the nineteen- 


year-old girl who asked for a child-lover, 
‘not neurotic, effeminate or bouncy”; 
and the twenty-year-old who wanted a 
husband good tempered, good looking, 
a good dancer, sociable without being 
a flirt, and ‘‘on no account more than 
reasonably jealous.’’ Another wrote in a 
more negative strain: “I am in the 
Civil Service and no great angel, but 
I’m an idealist and dreamer and could 
not tolerate a gentleman acquaintance 
who is plump or short or too quiet.” 

Others prefer to rely on astrology, 
demanding that combined birth-dates 
should add up to a number containing 
a nine and a three, or on calligraphy, 
like the woman who asked that a 
specimen of the handwriting of every 
suitable man should be sent to an expert 
calligraphist in Switzerland before she 
met him. 

Appetites change. After the war 
glamour went out and utility came in. 
Now glamour is in again, but it has to be 
functional. The dumb blonde is “ right 
out.” Nurses and school-teachers, 
formerly a drug on the market, are 
currently in great demand. Domesticity 
is in, but above all, as the age progresses, 
“cultural tastes.” A man likes a woman 
with, if possible, a university degree, 





who can do The Times crossword, 
yet looks like Myrna Loy. Clients 
proclaim themselves to be ‘widely 
read,” or “‘interested in the arts,” liking 
music (serious) and art (creative), while 
a taste for the ballet is a popular asset. 
But the girl who “liked pictures,” and 
was walked by a suitor round the 
National Gallery, confessed afterwards 
in a teashop that she had meant the 
cinema. Whereupon both found a topic 
of intense mutual interest in films and 
film-stars. 

A sense of humour, in this enlightened 
age, is of course essential. So is a broad- 
minded disposition—-within _ limits. 
There was the woman who said; “I am 
broad-minded and all that sort of thing, 
but when he brought out a tooth-pick 
I realized that he wasn’t at all the sort of 
man I would want to marry.” Asked 
why, she explained that she associated 
tooth-picks with a “wild life in 
Continental cafés.” 

The British male seems equally blind 
to the blessings of international progress. 
A solicitor rejected a candidate com- 
plaining: “ This lady has what is 
known, I believe, as an American 
complex. She has assumed an American 
accent, American phrases, and talks of 








“And after ‘dear nephew’ delete ‘my post-war credits’. 
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and for the purpose of this survey, could I have your opinion, as an ordinary man in the street, on 


truck-drivers, long distance, etc., with 
great relish ... She wanted to eat, and 
she ordered Hamburgers, with plenty of 
onions, and ice-cream .. . Some of her 
gems were: ‘My boss dictates only one 
letter a month, to his girl-friend in Noo 
York. He spends the day doing the 
racing noos’,” 

Social progress, however, is duly 
respected. A research scientist wrote: 
“Must be of working-class or lower 
middle-class origin. Must have fair 
hair... Must not wear glasses. 
Politics, Left.” 

Disappointments, alas! are all too 
frequent. There was the girl who said 
she couldn’t meet Mr. X again, let alone 
think of marrying him: he had hot wet 
hands and was probably the same all 
over. There was the girl who wrote to a 
prospective suitor that she liked ramb- 
ling, sitting in the dark alone and that 


her name was Diddums. ‘‘He came to 
the office in a fury, saying: ‘This frankly 
is the last straw!’”’ 


Other disgruntled customers wrote: 

“T am disappointed in your Bureau 
because I am very refined.” 

“'The last man I met was a ditherer, 
and I did not pay five guineas to meet a 
ditherer.”’ 

“I said ‘height five feet nine inches 
at least.” Mr. T. was only five feet 
eight inches. What was the good cf 
that introduction? After all, I am 
nearly fifty now, and know what I 
want.” 

“My mother always said ‘Never 
trust a man with a small nose.’ The 
last two people I met had them. Will 
you please be careful about this?” 

“| liked Miss P. very much indeed, 
and she is a very charming person, but 
all the same, I hope you will be able to 
introduce her to someone else soon, 
and, if occasion arises, please dissuade 
her with your usual tact from any 
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further move in my direction, though 

this should not be necessary.” 

Once suited, clients may get their 
wedding-gowns from a hire service at 
three to ten guineas a marriage, taking 
care to plan the ceremony before the 
last day in the year on which income- 
tax rebate for a wife is obtainable. There 
are, however, limits to progress. While 
acknowledging the suitability of an 
ironing-board, as a present for a young 
lady, Miss Jenner urges the gentleman 
to send her flowers as well, just “to give 
a touch of sentiment.” 


& 


“Lord Brabazon said he was glad that 
the House had not heard any peon of praise 
for the B.B.C. $¢ 


Parliamentary report in The Times 


Not even for the Mexican Service? 
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What’s My Name? By 


Alvenforst. When the first World 
War broke out detectives called at 
our house in London and told my 
mother that her husband was the cousin 
of the Kaiser. Was he in? As it hap- 
pened, he was not. He had just left 
the house to volunteer for the Army. 
The detectives replaced their bowler 
hats, buttoned up their raincoats and 
left. They never came back. When my 
father returned, rejected by the Army 
authorities on account of his years, he 
heard the news about the Kaiser, shook 
his head gravely and walked up the 
stairs, dropping pennies as he went. 
“Oh dear, oh dear,” he muttered, 
“where are those pennies going?” 
These words were always an understood 
signal between us, and I immediately 
scrambled after them and pocketed them. 
This is about all that I remember of 
my father, except that he looked as if he 
came from Kent. I don’t think he knew 
any German. There were crests on our 
silver and we possessed a coat of arms, 
which was stolen shortly after the 
detectives called. He was a theatrical 
producer and sailed away to America. 

When I was seven I was sent to a 
preparatory school in Sussex. My 
mother came down with me in the long 
heartless train to see the headmaster, 
Mr. Newbin. He was a tall, quiet man 
who came backwards and forwards from 
the Front with D.S.O.s and exchanged 
platoons of men for scrambles of boys 
with no apparent effort. I hung about 
in the hall, smelling the eternal sharp 
wood of schools, the floor-polish and 
the sour ink, listening to the lofty 
grown-up laughter of my mother and 
the headmaster in his study, Then I was 
called in, and a huge hand patted my 
head and Mr. Newbin said “So this is 
the little man,” “This is it,” agreed my 
mother in a completely new bright 
voice. 

After a week or two Mr. Newbin left 
for the Front. I paddled about help- 
lessly in a rough sea of boys. I was 
called the German spy. “German spy,” 
they cried when I entered a classroom. 
“Cave, chaps,” they hissed in the 
dormitory, “here’s the German spy. 
Hide your tuck-box. Germans sneak.” 
This war confusion was no more blurred 
here than in the grown-up world. Battle 


I WAS born with the name of Von 


was far away yet near. Zeppelins, 
garbled lush atrocities, long trails 
a-winding, Are we all Mustard, and 
cigarette-cards of battleships and regi- 
ments. A regiment of black soldiers was 
stationed near-by and they always 
seemed to be dying. Through maths, 
geography and cricket practice came the 
strains of the Funeral March on a 
terrible bugle. 

One day Newbug, as the boys called 
him, arrived back from the Front with a 
slight limp. He had only managed an 
M.C. this time. I was sent for to report 
to his study. “Hullo, my little ma,” 
he said with his sort of ferocious gentle- 
ness, and patted my head. “And how 
are we geiting on?” ‘Then he lit a pipe 
and puffed out friendly, embarrassed 
smoke. “I had a letter from your 
master,” he said—‘ about the name. 
Of course names don’t matter, but 
perhaps Von Alvenforst isn’t the best 
sort of name for little Englishmen at 
times like this. Makes people think of 
the Hun. Not that I haven't respect for 
the Huns.” He puffed so energetically 
that his face disappeared in a cloud. 
“Your father has changed the family 
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name to Bull. So you are now John 
Bull. Do you see?” “Yes, sir,” I 
answered. Suddenly he choked, and 
patted my head once more, I left the 
study. 

A few days later there was a school 
walk. It always went over the great 
green switchback of the downs, the sky 
needled with larks and the sheep 
preaching in the valleys. We paused on 
top of a hill and an old gentleman 
walked over towards us. His cyes shone 
like winter rain and ran over us until 
they paused on me, his landmark for 
nostalgia, “Well, well, little man,” he 
said, patting me.on the head, “and 
what’s your name?” “John Bull,” I 
answered, He bowed his grey head, 
deeply affected. “What a fine old 
British name,” he said, giving me 
sixpence, 

So as John Bull I went on facing the 
world. When the next war came I was 
netted, indexed, numbered and issued 
with enormous boots and an ill-fitting 
uniform, vaccinated, drilled, posted and 
pilloried. I was always in England. 
Battle was far away, hang out your 
washing, Go to it, buzz-bcm’ parties 
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“A very funny thing happened to me on my way here this evening.” 
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“I can't think of any more names cither!" 


on leave, aircraft recognition and jig- 
saw love. 1 was transferred from 
regiment to regiment. Now Corporal 
John Bull 163408, now Bombardier 
John Bull 163408, hanging desperately 
on to my stripes, marching off latrine 
parties and rotting in Naafis. Eventually 
my company commander sent for me, 
and I stood at attention in front of his 
desk. Like old Newbug he was smoking 
a pipe, but he didn’t pat me on the head 
or call me his little man. “Listen, 
Corporal Bull, or Bombardier Bull or 
whoever you are, you have a pretty poor 
record. You'd better get yourself a 
commission, Either that or the glass- 
house. I've put your name down with 
the Adjutant. Just fill in these papers.” 
He handed me some inevitable forms. 
I glanced at one of them and saw NAME 
At BirTH. | cleared my throat and said 
“Sir.” “What, Corporal, or Bom- 
bardier?” “It says NAME AT BIRTH.” 
“What of it?” asked my O.C. “My 
name at birth was Von Alvenforst. My 
father was nearly arrested for being a 
cousin of the Kaiser.” The O.C. stared 
at me for some time, knocking out his 
pipe. ‘Why can’t you be like the other 
chaps?” he said testily. “‘ Not that I’ve 
anything against Huns as people, In fact 
I quite respect them. But it’s a poor 
show, Bombardier, or Corporal. I'll get 
on to the War Box.” I saluted and left. 


The War Box, as it happened, made 
no objections, and a year and a half 
later I was a brand-new second licuten- 
ant saying rather faintly, “Carry on, 
Sergeant-Major.”” One day I was sent 
for by the C.O. “Some people from 
Special Branch,” he said, pointing to two 
men in bowler hats and raincoats. One 
of them offered me a cigarette. “We 
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understand that your real name is Von 
Alvenforst, and that you have a cousin 
who is a general in the S.S. We 
would like to ask you a few questions.” 
We had a few minutes’ conversation, 
and then they left. They never 
returned. 

When I came out of the Army I wrote 
a novel which was accepted for publi- 
cation. I waited feverishly for the Press 
notices and the invitations to autograph 
my work at the large department 
stores, the fan mail from rich and exotic 
widows, the whisper of “'There’s Bull” 
as I crossed the street. But I only 
received a minute wave from the lofty 
summit of a Sunday newspaper and a 
letter from an author. “Sir,” it ran, “is 
it necessary for you to embark on a 
literary career (sic) by cashing in on my 
reputation which I have slowly and 
steadily consolidated for the last ten 
years? I am engaged in autographing 
my last novel, Oh, For a Vanished 
Trumpet, at the large department stores, 
and find it an unwarrantable impertin- 
ence that you should find it necessary 
to exploit my name. Yours, etc., John 
Bull.” 

By now I have a third name. I was 
addressed by it the other day in .a 
newspaper office. “And a fine Irish 
name it is, by God,” said the elderly 
gentleman, holding out his hand to me. 
His eyes were wet like pebbles in 
vanished rain. 


Chose Désirée 


|e the Bois with Mademoiselle I study poise pour étre belle. 
Chin in, poitrine a gentil, step in step with Mademoiselle. 
Tulips nod and by their bed a beau gargon inclines his téte. 
Chose défendue to nod back, and, though tempting, pas 
honnéte. 


In the Bois with Mademoiselle i/ faut souffrir pour étre belle. 
Dark eyes, brown eyes, blue eyes, grey, quizz my trot with 


Mademoiselle. 


Jonquils dance but le trotting is serious pour prendre le chic. 
Chose défendue faire le flirt, and, as it happens, pas pratique. 


In the Bois with Mademoiselle, I ask myself pourquoi étre 


belle ? 


When faire plaisir is défendu, belle’s raison d’étre is hard to 


tell. 


But were I plain and done with poise would I be tempted 


now to stray? 


And would /a chose défendue still be la chose plus désirée? 
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MODERN TYPES 


R. CALLOW takes his 

position as teacher in a 

grammar school very seriously. 
“The public don’t realize it,”’ he will 
say, “but it is the teachers, not the 
scientists or politicians, who are mould- 
ing to-morrow’s world.” And _ then 
comes his pet word: “If we succeed in 
inculcating true values, the future 
can look after itself.” He takes the 
lower forms in English literature and 
composition. 

Mr. Callow’s own education was 
barely completed, and he was still 
undecided what his future would be, 
when he was drafted into the Army at 
the beginning of the war. He had always 
been very fond of reading, particularly 
“thoughtful” novels, and had a vague 
feeling that he would like to “write,” 
though he was quite uncertain what; 
but he also knew that he would have to 
earn a living. His father was a chemist 
working with a large firm, who devoted 
much of his spare time to municipal 
politics, where he was active on behalf 
of the Labour Party; and these circum- 
stances naturally gave young Callow a 
certain distaste for science and Social- 
ism; his positive inclinations were much 
less precise. 

Mr. Callow approached his induction 
into the Forces with considerable 
apprehension. He was far more 
“bookish” than most of his fellow- 
recruits, used a different vocabulary and 
shared few common interests; and he 
lacked a physique which would compen- 
sate for these drawbacks. He was 
exceptionally tall, with a slight stoop, 
and correspondingly thin, with little 
muscular strength; his long, mud- 
coloured face gave promise of being 
“distinguished” in later life; but the 
lines which would give it distinction 
were still unengraved, and his com- 
plexion always looked dirty, no matter 
how scrupulously he washed. His 
school days had not been happy ones. 

His apprehensions proved to be un- 
founded. His fellow recruits neither 
mocked nor bullied him; they helped 
him unobtrusively, and listened, first 
with patience and later with enthusiasm, 
to his disquisitions on his ideas in the 
considerable leisure which Army train- 
ing enforced. His knack of holding an 
audience was noticed by his superior 


Mr. Callow 
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officers; and after his basic training was 
finished he was transferred to education, 
and was in much request as a speaker 
in the “brains trusts” and “forums” 
organized by the A.B.C.A. At the 
cessation of hostilities he was given every 
official facility to qualify as a teacher in 
the shortest possible time. He had 
found his vocation. 

His original dislike and distrust for 
science, like his original dislike and 
distrust of Socialism, were accidents of 
his family background; during most of 
the war years, when every technological 
advance was hailed with pwans of 
praise and the Russians were our 
Glorious Allies, he was considered a 
somewhat eccentric, though extremely 
loyal, opposition; but the dropping of 
the first atomic bombs, and the changed 
attitude towards the Soviet Union, 
transformed him retrospectively into a 
prophet extremely well honoured in his 
own country; his values, it had been 
shown, were “sound,” even if his 
information were not very extensive. 
He could not avoid feeling a trifle smug. 

The curriculum which he has to 
teach involves spending quite a lot of 
time on the writers of earlier periods. 
Mr. Callow does not question for a 
moment the desirability of his pupils’ 
education being “ well-rounded”; but 
his real enthusiasm goes into the ex- 
position of his favourite authors, living 
or only recently dead —John Galsworthy, 
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Hugh Walpole and their spiritual 
descendants among the novelists, and 
the contemporary “serious” or “ poetic”’ 
drama. He discusses Christopher Fry 
with considerably more verve than he 
does Shakespeare, and finds more to 
stimulate him in Miss Daphne du 
Maurier than in Charlotte Bronté. 

In his preferred reading and listening 
he finds many discussions of “values,” 
especially “spiritual values,” which he 
can adapt to his own use, aphorisms 
about conscience and duty, personal 
relations and the good life, human 
nature and human needs which have the 
advantage of appearing profound with- 
out being uncomfortably precise. ‘The 
thoughts expressed fit his own vague 
feelings so perfectly that he tends to 
treat them as though they were his own 
formulations, repeating them without 
even recollecting that he is quoting. 
He is again thinking of “writing,” 
probably a serious and thoughtful play 
about the problem posed by the atom 
bomb, and makes jottings in a large 
notebook kept especially for that purpose 
to be worked into shape whenever he 
shall have sufficient leisure. 

His leisure, however, is scant, despite 
the long school vacations, for Mr. 
Callow is a most excellent teacher, 
ready to give any amount of his time to 
any pupil who shows either interest or 
promise, or even one who faces difficul- 
ties in examinations without special 
coaching. It is unlikely that Mr. Callow 
will ever have an original idea, and by 
the standards of the more fastidious his 
literary taste is (to say the least) un- 
distinguished. But he is selfless in his 
dedication to the rather shoddy models 
he has adopted; and many of his pupils 
will lead fuller and richer lives not 
because of his teaching but because of 
his example. 


a a 


Queer Things Happen 

“It was in these rooms that statesman- 
rake Charles James Fox gambled away 
£140,000. It was here that Beau Brummell! 
posed, and here where Pitt, Sheridan and 
Gibbon drank. 

Miss Smyth was working alone when 
the three entered from Park Place. They 
had driven up in a small car which was 
parked near the Overseas Club next door.” 

News Chronicle 








AH MIDDLESEX 


* ‘ Oy ™ ‘ Mi “I & = ‘ ‘ad 
’ pe piT je as Ah pha y Lala 


VEN more surely than civics, 
E eurhythmics, art-history and 
other delightful things, our 
buildings say to us: “We once were 
civilized. We are so no more.” 
Consider Middlesex, that most hardty 
used of all counties. I hear in my mind’s 
car, and it is no fantasy, the Middlesex 
of forty years ago. I hear the clink of a 
smithy at Stanwell, the clap-to of a 
tollgate in Hampstead Lane, the creak 
of rowlocks at Shepperton, the jingle of 
harness in Hammersmith, the buzz of 
flies rising from shops in Chiswick High 
Road where goods lie open to the public 
way. I hear the hiss and grind of a 
London United Electrical Tramcar, 
majestic in its cream and royal blue, 
through Twickenham, I hear the thud 


The beautiful Georgian bow-fronted 
shop-front shown below has somehow 
survived in Brentford High Street, where 
it is all the better for being a real shop and 
not a dead thing, stuck up in a museum. 
Because it is the product of thoughtful and 
honest craftsmanship, it still looks beautiful 
and in keeping with its setting. 
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of a pair of carthorses and the creaking 
rumble of an enormous wagon passing 
down the rich flat market-garden land 
from Harmondsworth to West Drayton; 
in the airy heights of Stanmore and along 
the oak-paled lanes of Enfield Chase 
glistening carriages go spanking round 
corners, and I hear them crunch over a 
gravelled drive which leads between 
conifers and private lamp-posts to some 
city merchant’s red-brick mansion. And 
here and there all over this still countri- 
fied county a row of grey brick houses, 
a coal merchant's, an estate agent’s and a 
sweet-shop mark the road to a railway 
station, and I hear the puffing of a tank 
engine drawing its load of clerks into 
the fields from the prison of the city. 

In my mind’s nose I smell straw and 
stables and leather and saddle-soap and 
dried horse-dung and dried cow-dung, 
and then come waves of bean scent. 
And in spring that most prevalent of all 
Middlesex blossoms, the may, whitening 
uneven hedges, and here and there 
turning faintly pink, sends its scent as 
far into London as Kensington and 
Hornsey. On the trams there is a smell 
of metal polish where brass has been 
rubbed up for the day; in the steam 
trains a smell of sulphur and dry 
upholstery. In the new-fangled electric 
trains rattling out to recent red-brick 
development in Acton, Willesden and 
Neasden the more familiar smell of 
pipe-smoke and other people. And from 
a country inn, weather-boarded and 
with swinging sign, comes the rich smell 
of strong beer. 

In my mind’s eye I see dark cedars 
behind garden walls of brown and red, 
orange and gold Middlesex brick, the 
most beautiful brick in England. I see 
wisteria climbing over a pale Georgian 
house-front and mulberries shadowing 
white wood gates. I see great elms on 
little hills, ducks floating on the cressy 
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Brent, and more ducks on village ponds, 
and hens scratching the dusty road from 
Ruislip to Ickenham. I see a pair of 
wooden cottages for land workers and 






















This view of Brentford High Street, with 
St. Lawrence's Churchyard on the left, has 
not been unduly idealized. Fougasse has 
omitted the huge lamp-posts, wires, poles 
and TV masts of our skyscape and the 
tarmac and white lines, the traffic signs and 


instructions, exhortations and commands 
of modern life, and shown it as tt is without 
the make-up on its face, and without 
modern pustules. There are the familiar 
small Middlesex houses, with hipped roofs 
of red tiles, with weather-boarded or brown 
stock brick walls, once either side of the 
street and familiar to every coach passing 
to and from the West of England. They 
can usually be reconditioned. 


great timbered barns whose boards are 
tarred with black and whose roofs, like 
all Middlesex roofs, are warmly tiled in 
red, 

Old Middlesex, the vegetable garden 
and dairy farm of London, where are 
you now? Where are the merchants’ 
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houses with their walled gardens, 
miniature landscaped parks, little lakes 
and carriage drives and bridges? 

We went to Brentford, Fougasse and 
I, which is now the capital ef Middlesex, 
seeing that the upstart London has 


Ard here, within a mile, is the anony- 
mous by-pass world of gmodern industry, 
no more Middlesex than it is Luton, 
Manchester, Birmingham or the outskirts 
of any big city. One can say of the lamp- 
posts that they are preferable as an outline 
to the triangular concrete sick serpent type 
with lunch baskets or pig troughs suspended 
from their mouths. A factory on the right 
shows the falseness of the ‘‘modernistic.” 
The facade with three masts on it is u1- 
related to the building behind it, a mere 
facade, pretending to be “functional.” 





+ Sem, Bak ve ; 


raped Westminster and many a delight- 
ful parish from the county. We went to 
what is left of Brentford, for a ruthless 
local council has destroyed much of its 
narrow High Street and jammed ill- 
proportioned, bogusly-simple “modern” 
buildings among the older houses. 








After the first asphyxiating minutes by 
the gasworks we still found bits of old 
Middlesex in Brentford. 


Then we went northward to the. 


Great Worst Road where it is bordered 
by what the planners call “‘a sprinkling 
of light industry.” The hooting of 
neurotics in saloon cars, the bullying 
thunder of lorries, sirens summoning 
workers to canteens, the treacly swoop 
through walls of glass of ‘‘ Music While 
You Work” and, loud above the lot, the 
roar of aeroplanes assailed our ears. 

Petrol, diesel oil and antiseptic 
assailed our nostrils, and from certain 
factories came the whiff of synthetic 
scent which makes one’s thoughts fly, 
light as plastic, to saloons with “clean 
modern lines,”’ paper flowers sprouting 
from clean modern vases fixed to walls, 
unemptied ash-trays and everything 
washable. 

And what chance strokes of some 
raw architectural student using a 2B 
pencil and remembering vaguely some 
Continental magazine of twenty years 
ago created this neo-Egyptian, neo-jazz 
world of factories? How many wires 
and poles and pipes must cross our 
delicate landscape to these hard shaped 
buildings with their pseudo-simple 
angles and pathetic landscape gardens 
studded with snapdragons and flood- 
lights? Warm air-conditioned world of 
beige and cream! Safe, labour-saving 
world of buff-tiled fireplaces, television 
sets and football pools! Hygienic world 
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The person who designed this factory front 
must have had a great antipathy to curves 
Once this sort of thing, which came to us 
from America and the Continent, was 
thought to show “clean modern lines.” 
To-day it seems to show a plethora of 
awkward angles. It will never weathe: 
But it will always look unbeautiful and has 
long looked out of date. 


of community centres and culture, but 
not too much of it! There is no birth. 
There is no death. We will all go on for 
ever and ever getting better and better. 
Break in, O bells of Brentford, from 
your fifteenth-century tower to remind 
us of the Truth. 


This (below), the Great Worst Road, is within a mile of Brentford's High Street where 
you will still find the modest dwellings and the pleasant small Georgian house shown at the 
head of this article. Notice the “artistic” hoarding on the left, built to look like a magnified 


modernistic fireplace. 


little garden in front and turn it into an “amenity.” 


You cannot see the antirrhinums and floodlights which adorn its 


But you can see the motor cars 


beyond and, beyond again, the “sprinkling of light industry,” whose pseudo-modern out- 
lines assault your eye. Is it two o'clock as it tells us it is on the neo-Egyptian building, or 


five past four as it says on the right-hand packing case? No matter. We are outside time 


here and in the great new technical civilization of to-morrow—and, alas, to-day. 

















Those Instructing B; 


. fifty years and the will may well have 


(Solicitors’ instructions are written, 
invariably, in a curious, remote, un- 
grammatical style of their own, through 
the formal phraseology of which, how- 
ever, the agony of their lives is some- 
times dimly apparent. This style, 
unknown in any other walk of life, may 
be of some interest to the student of 
written English. It is for his benefit that 
the following extracts from a difficult 
Probate Action are selected.) 


Instructions to Counsel 


( "ato is instructed in this 
matter on behalf of Miss Martha 
Pembury of 112 Bayswater 

Bridge Road, who is desirous of 

contesting the will of her late uncle, 

Mr. George Pembury, retired hatter 

deceased, who died on the 18th day of 

January last of food poisoning. Counsel 

will observe that by his will the deceased 

bequeathed his entire estate to the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and Miss 

Pembury informs that the deceased, who 

was a man of few friends, conceived a 

warm admiration for the appearance 

and bearing of the Chancellor when 
he saw him entering an hotel in 

Scarborough. 

Those instructing are of the view that 
any individual who bequeaths entire 
estate to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is a very strange individual and 
Counsel may say this will does “Sound 
to folly.” Be that as it may the entire 
estate consists of five rent restricted 
cottages in the St. Pancras area of which 
the estimated cost of repairs to the roofs 
is equal to the net rent over the next 


been drawn with “Malice afore- 
thought.” A copy will, which is of the 
“Home made” variety, is herewith. 

Those instructing wish to draw the 
attention of Counsel at the outset to a 
fact which may well be cogent in this 
case. Miss Pembury is a “difficult” 
client. She called at the hour at which 
those instructing are in the habit of 
leaving the office for luncheon and 
engaged them for an hour and a half 
during the course of which those 
instructing were only able to inject a 
few syllables “‘edgeways” into the 
conversation. When asked how she had 
obtained an introduction to our firm she 
mentioned ‘‘Guidance.”” Frankly those 
instructing are very apprehensive as 
to their future relations with Miss 
Pembury, but having obtained a sum 
from her on account of costs they are 
laying the matter before Counsel for his 
opinion. Counsel may wish to see Miss 
Pembury in conference. 


Case to Counsel to Settle Proceedings 


Those instructing have informed Miss 
Pembury of Counsel’s opinion, viz. 
that she has small chance of upsetting 
her uncle’s will. Quite frankly those 
instructing were relieved to hear nothing 
of Miss Pembury for several weeks and 
considered the matter closed. Be that 
as it may last week-end Miss Pembury 
called on us at our private address where 
those instructing Counsel were un- 
fortunately indisposed with ‘Summer 
flu” and informed us that she had good 
reason for disagreeing with Counsel and 
insisted we do start proceedings to 
contest the will. 

Since dictating the above Miss 
Pembury has telephoned on some 
thirteen occasions and has sent us three 
bulky notebooks in long hand com- 
prising a “History of the Pembury 
family.” ‘These are sent to Counsel for 
his kind perusal, Counsel has intimated 
he does not wish to see Miss Pembury 
in conference. Miss Pembury has in- 
timated that she wishes to see Counsel. 


Case to Counsel to Advise in 
Conference 
Herewith will be found instructions 
to see Miss Pembury in conference. 
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The writer will unfortunately be pre- 
vented from attending by a recurrence 
of the “Summer flu.” Miss Pembury 
has recently telephoned and from her 
conversation we are given the impression 
that she has obtained recent information 
germane to this issue from the deceased 
gentleman himself. Those instructing 
are sanguine of having been mistaken in 
this regard. 


Further Instructions to Counsel 


Counsel will recollect this matter and 
having seen Miss Pembury in confer- 
ence. This client was very favourably 
impressed with Counsel whom she 
described as being surrounded by a 
“Friendly Green Light,” and she 
appears more than ever anxious to 
continue this litigation. Be that as it 
may we are very sorry to say that Miss 
Pembury, who is a member of the 
Bayswater Bridge Road Spiritualist 
Group, has recently been in touch with 
the deceased in this action. He has 
informed her that he is very dissatisfied 
with his will having, since “ passing 
on,” become attached to the “‘ Liberal 
Party.” 

Furthermore he is convinced that it 
was not Mr. Butler whom he saw at 
Scarborough but the Manager of a local 
branch of the British Domestic Stores. 
Those instructing were not able to 
catch the full drift of Miss Pembury’s 
story as she called again at our private 
address on a Saturday morning when we 
were about to depart for recreation on 
the golf links. We are of the opinion 
that this recent information is “irrele- 
vant” but it is passed to Learneil 
Counsel “Off the record.” Her 
Majesty’s Attorney General has filed a 
Defence on behalf of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We have obtained a 
further sum on account of costs. 


Brief io Counsel 


Those instructing do not intend to 
burden Counsel with a repetition of the 
facts of this case. The Plaintiff will be a 
“bad” witness. She recently invited 
the writer to a meeting of the Bays- 
water Bridge Road Spiritualist Group 
as she said the deceased wished to give 
them instructions to prepare a codicil 
to his will. The only issue is the validity 
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of the will by which the deceased 
purports to have left all his estate to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, a gift 
which, it is humbly submitted, would 
not occur to a rational individual. Those 
instructing will not be able to attend 
the trial—their articled clerk will be 
there to assist Counsel. Counsel should 
be warned that Miss Pembury is almost 
“stone” deaf. 


Further Instructions to Counsel 


Miss Pembury is most dissatisfied 
with the decision of the Learned Judge 
in this case, whom she observed was 
surrounded by a “Hostile Red Light.” 
The deceased is apparently also dis- 
satisfied with the result and is still 
restless. Miss Pensbury desires that we 
do appeal. ‘Those instructing have 
obtained a further sum on account of 
costs... 


a a 


“Begin your sun-bathing at the feet, 
and go up the body gradually, five minutes 
more each day. Remember to cover your 
head all the time. It is not for nothing that 
a toupee is worn in hot climates.” 

Sunday Graphic 
Quite. No 


National Health Service 
out there. 


Spring Harvest 


ye sounds of spring mingle 
under rafters 
Filling the low room with processional 
years. 
The Nailbourne leapfrogs, flushing 
through the rushes 
In the sedgy bed he autumnally cleared. 


The ribald season all cuckoo and jug- 
jug 

Flashing with bird-wing and pollen gust, 

Violet-quilted, celandine-gilded, 

Daffodil-trumpeted, misses his tread, 

Steady and hobnailed, scythe over 
shoulder, 

Coming at noon through the tithe to the 
glebe 

With his pipe and the world content. 

Green woodpecker toc-tocs, insect- 
ivorous, 

On the steeple shingles when the dawn 

chorus 

Wakes dove-breast day, dappling the 
saplings 

In the forest he freed with his wood- 
man’s skill. 

Immigrant swallows by the 

cottage eaves, 
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swoop 


Joyfully resuming annual residence 

Philomel shares his twilight sadness 

Trilling from the holly bush of love long 
ago. 

Spade-perched 
tread, 

Steady and hobnailed, scythe ove: 
shoulder, 

Coming at noon through the tithe to the 
glebe 

With his pipe and the world content 


redbreast misses his 


Pointilliste dots are pieing the pasture, 
Fat tails flailing, nuzzling for more, 

Plaintive lambkins bleating a greeting 
To their first spring, his eighty-fourth 


He sees buds on the wall from his high 
bed, 

Peach and apple, pear and plum, 

Beyond the faded picture of a bride and” 
her groom. 

But when the swollen fruit hangs red 

At harvest-home there will echo his tread, 

Steady and hobnailed, scythe over 
shoulder, 

Coming at noon through the tithe to the 
glebe 

With his pipe and the world content. 

Rose Marie Honcson 
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I Pulpit, You Pulpit, We Pulpit All Three 


NYBODY who didn’t 

know that there is a 

verb “to pulpit” is wel- 

come to make a note of 

the fact. I like to share 

my discoveries with fellow ignoramuses. 
“Hence Pulpit v. trans.” says the 
O.E.D, in its casual way, “to provide 
with a pulpit, or place in the pulpit; 
intr. to officiate in the pulpit, to preach.” 
The opportunity to use this excellent 
verb transitively may not, for those of 
us who are neither church-furniture 
makers nor bishops, arise very often. 
Intransitively, it offers more scope; one 
could, for instance, go along to one of 
Mr. Billy Graham’s meetings and shout 
“Well pulpited, sir!” at the end with 
perfect grammatical propriety. But the 
utilitarian value of the word is really 


By H. F,. ELLIS 
beside the point. It is enough, for the 
ordinary man, to know that the verb 
exists, to savour it—and to feel that it 
is there in reserve, ready for the right 
occasion. 

One who officiates in the pulpit, by 
the way, is a pulpiter or pulpiteer, the 
latter variant having, if my dictionary 
is to be trusted, a somewhat con- 
temptuous connotation. “Pulpitee” is 
not found, either in the sense of a 
recipient of a pulpit or to describe 
someone who is pulpited at intransitively. 
But “pulpitish,” “pulpitic” (with the 
accent on the second) and “ pulpital” 
are all right, and so, if you are cornered 
for an adverb, is “ pulpitally”—though 
here my personal inclination would be 
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to keep it for the written rather than the 
spoken word. 

The knowledgeable, who have been 
aware of all these pulpitic terms since 
their schooldays, will be amused at my 
naive enthusiasm. Perhaps they are also 
aware that triple-pulpiting is practised 
in the Hebrides? 

PULPIT A pulpit large enough to 
take three ministers is required for a 
church in Lewis which is at present 
being reconstructed. Any information 
concerning a suitable one which is, or 
will be available, from an existing 
church, could be sent to Messrs. J. & 
W. Wittet, Architects, 81 High St., 
Elgin. 

It was this advertisement in Life and 
Work (“The Record of the Church of 
Scotland’’), scissored out and forwarded 
to me some time ago by a kindly 
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“If you ask me, we had better weather when Sylvia Peters just read it.” 


Glaswegian, that sent me to the 
dictionary in the first place. I wanted to 
know if there was any precedent in the 
history of the English language for 
multiple pulpitry (another colourful 
word for your notebook; it dates from 
1606): But none was quoted. 

“A pulpit large enough to take three 
ministers.”” North of the Border, I dare 
say, the thing is a commonplace; 
indeed, it must be so, for Messrs. 
J. & W. Wittet would hardly have 
risked a 50-word ad. unless there was 
a fair chance of snapping up one of 
these huge constructions. But to an 
Englishman, woefully ignorant of the 
organization and practice of the Church 
of Scotland, the advertisement has a 
touch of the bizarre; the urge to 
speculate is almost overpowering. 

One may dismiss at once, as too 
riotous, any idea that the three ministers 
might on occasion be required to preach, 


or pulpit, simultaneously. Why then 
must room be found for all of them 
together? Not, surely, for warmth? 
One has heard of the Celtic practice of 
“bundling,” but that is a secular matter. 
Can it be that sermons in the Hebrides 
tend to be of such inordinate length 
that they must be preached in relays 
that as one minister tires the next in 
line vomes in with a_ resounding 
“ Fourteenthly "? Or are de- 
nominational differences at the root of 
the matter? Has Lewis, with its 
necessarily small congregations, decided 
to eschew the expense of separate 
churches and chapels for its differing 
sects and voted, by a wise act of 
economy, to pulpit (v. trans.) up to 
three ministers at a single stroke? 

I neither know, nor wish to know, the 
correct answer. For one thing, there is 
a simple charm in remaining at a loss; 
the mind is free, so long as no tiresome 
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know-all comes butting in, to voyage 
through strange seas of thought alone. 
The truth is bound to be less intriguing 
than the possibilities. For another, a 
belated reference to the 
ought to have consulted in the first plac 
has convicted me of the childish error of 
trying to make a mountain out of a mol: 

hill. This Lewisian § three-minister 
affair turns out to be very small beer 
after all. The Bible, in all its length, 
makes only one mention of the word 
“palpit” (Nehemiah viii, 4)—but it ts 


authority | 


enough: 

“And Ezra the scribe stood upon a 
pulpit of wood, which they had made 
for the purpose; and beside him stood 
Mattithiah, and Shema, and Anaiah, 
and Urijah, and Hilkiah, and Maasciah, 
on his right hand; and on his left hand, 
Pedaiah, and Mishael, and Malchiah, 
and Hashum, and  Hashbadana, 
Zechariah, and Meshullam.”’ 


The italics are not mine. 





Help! Help! 


EAR LUCIA LEE,—I've been 
D reading your magazine for 
years now, ever since I was 
about fourteen, and it was a real thrill to 
get your letter in reply to mine. It was 
ever so nice of you to write, and I must 
say I didn’t think you would, being 
busy with your Grow Lovelier With 
Lucia Lee beauty articles and me nobody 
so to speak, but you did and also told me 
to write to you again any time. So here 
I am. 

It was terribly kind of you to go to all 
that trouble over my spot. I did what 
you said with the lotion and it went, so 
i didn’t have to do it with the stick 
make-up to camouflage it for the dance 
like you said I might. Well, it was a 





By MARJORIE 


lovely dance and I enjoyed it tremend- 
ously like you said I would, thanking 
you for your kind wishes. And such an 
exciting thing happened—Roy Came 
Into My Life! 

I’d gone with Greg, you know, he’s 
my Special, I told you in my letter, or 
he was. Well, the first time I saw Roy, 
Greg and I were standing by one of the 
gnomes, they have them round the walls, 
and Greg was saying it was just like his 
old Auntie Maud, the one at Chichester, 
only smaller, and I looked up and there 
was Roy. Only I didn’t know it was him 
then of course. He was standing there, 
Looking at me, and it was just like 
Sandrina in “Tattered Heart” which 
was in your magazine a while back. I 
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mean it was like her the first time she 
saw Lord Montmorency at Monte Carlo 
only this was Hammersmith of course. 
But there were his eyes shooting across 
the room to fasten on mine in just the 
same way, and there we were on a desert 
island with an electric current binding 
us together until Eternity. Well, we 
didn’t get together until the next Paul 
Jones, and then after that we danced 
ever such a lot, and Greg was hopping. 
Then Roy asked me to go out with him 
next Saturday which I’m going to, but 
you see the snag is that Roy works in a 
film studio, and he’s used to film stars. 
Well, I’m not a film star, you see, and 
I wondered if you would help me. 

Actually, I’d like to change my 
personality. I’ve only got till Saturday, 
though, so it would be all right if I 
could just add a bit to the one I’ve got, 
if I’ve got one, which Vi says I haven’t, 
though she’s jealous because of Greg so 
I don’t take much notice. Vi’s my friend. 

What I'd like really is a bit of mystery. 
I thought I could wear a cocktail hat 
with a veil, and put a beauty spot near 
my eye, and use purple lipstick, and 
purple nail polish, and Stealth in the 
Night behind my ears, and hope I can 
get out without Mum seeing me. What 
do you think? I'll be kind of remote, 
too, and use a long cigarette holder 
although I don’t smoke actually, and 
not say much, 

If you could help me again I’d be 
ever so grateful, and perhaps you could 
manage it by Friday, so I’d have a day 
to practise. Don’t tell me to walk like 
a panther, though, like Doretta in 
“Poisoned Passion,” because I’ve a new 
two-way stretch, and they’re murder 
until they loosen up a bit as I expect 
you know. Can I get a beauty spot at 
the chemist’s ? 

Yours truly, 
Jenny Jay 


& & 


“In 1905 the Salon got what it needed to 
become a popular fixture: a first class 
scandal. Fauvism ... caused an artistic 
riot. Respectable gentlemen insulted each 
other, shook their ivory-capped canes at the 
canvases. Raged one critic: ‘A pot of paint 
has been thrown in the face of the public.’”’ 

Time on Art 


Narrowly missing Whistler’s Mother. 
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“Can I be honest, dear?” 





To Cynthia, not to let him read the ladies’ magazines 


WEET Cynthia, take the book away 
For fear that what I find 
Among the outer pages may 
Destroy my peace of mind. 


Can I continue to adore 
Your guileless loveliness, 
While fearing, when I know you 
more, 
To find your beauties less: 


That what my innocent eyes have 
thought 
An artless revelation 
May have been based on something 
bought 
For plunging separation: 


That what has mewed my spirit up 
May prove itself to be 

Enforced in a four-section cup 
In fitting A or B, 


Those eye-compelling curves to be 
Contrived, synthetic things, 

And all that &arful symmetry 
Adjustable with strings? 


Could Keats himself have greatly loved 
If what he used to yearn 

To rest his head upon had proved 
Supported in its turn? 


No, Cynthia, keep the book from sight. 
The coarsest gorge will rise 
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To read the things that women write 
For other women’s eyes. 


Practise your mysteries apart 
Too much may be revealed, 
The art that must conceal its art 
Should be itself concealed. 


It cannot help my love to make 
Me conscious that I must, 
However much I love you, take 
So much of you on trust. 


For while you outwardly appear 
Designed to my desires, 


There creeps upon my imward ear 


The creak of hidden wires. 
P. M. Hupsparp 





Monday, April 5 

Towards the carelessly-opened gate 
of a meadow rushes a savage bull. 
Outside, the ter- 
rified people, in 
immediate danger 
of trampling or goring, turn instinctively 
to the one man they feel can save them. 
He steps forward. But he does not step 
forward to close the gate. He makes for 
the farmer’s boy who left the gate open. 
“If you hadn't left this open,” he 
says, “we shouldn't be in all this 
mess now.” Meanwhile the bull rushes 
on. 

What can have persuaded Sir Win- 
STON to abandon statesmanship in favour 
of party politics at what might well 
have been the culminating moment of 
his life? Everything had been made 
easy for him; a hundred Labour back- 
benchers had withdrawn their conten- 
tious motion in favour of Mr. ATTLer’s 
unexceptionable one; Mr. ATTLER, 
introducing it, was practical, urgent and 
statesmanlike to a degree that he has 
seldom excelled. ‘The House heard him 
in attentive silence. During the early 
vart of the Prime Minister's reply, when 
he was reviewing the progress of the 
hydrogen bomb (so far as it is known), 
they gave him the same attention; and 
then came this’ absurd, undignified 
wrangle about whose fault it was. How 
could it matter whose fault it was? And 
who cared? 

The Ministerial benches were as 
shocked as the Opposition, though 
etiquette forbade them to express their 


House of Commons: 
Rastio-active Fall-out 


feelings with howls of “Withdraw!”, 
“Sit down!” and “Resign!” as the 
Opposition did, It is not that there was 
anything wrong with the Prime Minis- 
ter’s case; if the secret agreement made 
at Quebec in 1943 and subsequently 
annulled by the MacMahon Act had 
been over supplies of jam to Euvope, his 
arguments would have been most 
interesting; but what the Opposition 
had offered Sir WINSTON was the chance 
to crown his long service to the country 
with a last gesture that might have 
ushered in a century of peace—and he 
chose instead to make a squalid party 
point. The sheer tragedy of the moment 
was too much for one Member, Sir 
Rospert Bootusy, who, rather than see 
his old chief’s agony prolonged, rose 
from his place and left the Chamber. 
The Opposition, mistaking his grief for 
party dissension, gave him a mocking 
cheer. 

His point made, for better or worse, 
the Prime Minister finished his remarks 
in a spiritless monotone, as if he too now 
understood what he had done. There 
was little cheering when he sat down. 

Of the speakers who followed, not 
many expressed to the full the urgency 
of the situation. Outstanding among 
them was Mr. Maurice Beswick, who 
dismissed the past with all its wrangles 
and faced squarely and realistically the 
problems of the future. Mr. Eben, 
winding up for the Government, tried 
to cover up his leader’s gaffe by em- 
phasizing the number and character of 
the attacks on Sir Winston that had 
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lately been made in the popular Press; 
but there was not much he could do. 
From first to last, it was the Opposition’s 
day. 


Tuesday, April 6 

A loud Government cheer greeted 
the arrival of the Prime Minister for the 
Budget debate; 
but it was twenty- 
three hours too 
late to be any good. In any case it was 
quite overshadowed by the stentorian 
yell that the Opposition put up for 
Mr. ATTLER. 

The House was crammed to hear Mr. 
Butier. ‘Two Members, Mr. NaBarro 
and Colonel THoRNTON-Kems ey, had 
put on their top-hats; Colonel 
‘THORNTON-KEMSLEY won a meed of 
applause for the graceful way in which 
he handled his when asking a supple- 
mentary. Mr. BuTLer entered with his 
red dispatch-case while Mr. WILFRED 
FIENBURGH was asking a question of the 
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Secretary of State for War, and for a 
moment Mr. Frensurcn thought the 
cheers were for him. 

It was an uneventful Budget speech. 
The Chancellor spoke rapidly, con- 
fidently and lucidly, with frequent use 
of metaphors as battered as his dispatch- 
case, At four-fifteen, when he had been 
speaking, amiably enough, for three- 
quarters of an hour, he made a joke. 
At four-thirty, the Chief Whip passed 
a note back to Mr. CurisTopHErR 
Soames, who read it and looked intently 
first at the clock above the Speaker's 
Chair, then at the clock the other end 
of the Chamber. ‘Ten minutes later, 
the Chancellor told the house gaily that 
“we need not impose any harsh new 
taxes,”” and began to explain to them 
what changes in taxation he proposed. 
The increase of five shillings a hundred- 
weight on imported chicory won him a 
laugh, but for the most part his very 
modest proposals were heard with very 
modest interest. He sat down shortly 
after five and took a deep drink of water. 


Mr. Att.ee, who could well afford to 
be genial, was geniality itself as he told 
the Chancellor that he had enjoyed 
listening to him but had not understood 
what he had said. But to-morrow, he 
promised, when the Opposition had 
worked out what all these figures meant, 
they would find more to say. All they 
could find without reflection, it later 
appeared, was some pretty ordinary 
stuff about old-age pensioners. 


Wednesday, April 7 

Mr. BuTLer was not in the House 
when his predecessor, Mr. Hucri 
GAILTSKELL, 
opened the official 
Opposition attack 
on his Budget, so Mr. GarrsKeLt 
offered to speak very slowly in order 
that the Chancellor might miss as little 
as possible of what he said. Mr. BuTLer 
came in a minute later; he did not seem 
to have missed much of importance. 

Mr. GalTsKELL’s chief complaint 
seemed to be that the Budget was dull, 
as if to be exciting were necessarily a 
quality worthy of commendation in 
a Budget. If the Chancellor had been 
on the right lines last year, why such 
a change this year? Mr. GarTsKeL. 
spent a sentence or two in deriding 
the Chancellor's use of metaphor; 
if he had examined his own more 


House of Commons : 
The Budget, Continued 


closely it must have struck him that 


when, in 1953, you direct a train on to 
the right lines, any switching in 1954 is 
liable to put it on the wrong ones. 

If the Budget was indeed dull, at least 
it was no duller than the debate on it. 
Defending it or attacking it proved to 
be equally unrewarding processes. Mrs. 
MANN claimed that “a shock of silence,” 
whatever that might be, passed over the 
country when its terms were learnt. 
Mr. ANTHONY CROSLAND, tempted for 
once to spend more than ninety con- 
secutive seconds in the Chamber, 
thought it demonstrated a fundamental 
weakness in the private enterprise 
system. Everyone, on both sides, agreed 
that Government expenditure was too 
high and ought to be reduced; and 
everyone on the Opposition side agreed 
that something ought to be done for 
old-age pensioners. But no one 
succeeded in making the proceedings 
the least bit exciting. 


Thursday, April 8 

Observed with evident pleasure by 
the French Ambassador in the Gallery, 
the Commons 
staged a_ small 
goodwill cere- 
mony to mark the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Entente Cordiale. Mr. Maurice 
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House of Commons 
Entente Cordiale 


EDELMAN, with the authority of his 
office in the Franco-British Parlia- 
mentary Relations Committee, moved a 
friendly motion conveying greetings to 
the Assemblée Nationale, which Pro- 
fessor Sir DouGias Savory seconded 
in a speech that seemed to contain as 
much impeccable French as it did 
impeccable English. Mr. Epex, Mr. 
Attier and Mr. CLement Davies all 
associated themselves with the pro- 
ceedings on behalf of their various 
factions; and so did Miss Jennie Ler, 
though who she represented, unless it 
were the “auld Alliance,”’ was not clear 
to everyone. (The Prime Minister, for 
one, appeared to require an explanation 
of it from the Chief Whip.) 

The debate on the Budget proposals 
then trailed on. The day's instalment 
was initiated by Mr. Recinatp Mavup 
LING, who began a lively speech 
by declaring a personal interest, in that 
he was a grower of chicory. (Like it or 
not, this will be remembered as the 
“Chicory Budget."”) Discussion did 
not move far from the lines already laid 
down on Tuesday and Wednesday, but 
a welcome note of realism was hit by 
Mr. Hamu.ron Kerr, who took the 
opportunity to make some interesting 
suggestions for the restoration and 
preservation of British windmills. 

There is still one more day to go 
Who will think of any new points to 
make by Monday, on a Budget whose 
basic characteristic is its lack of new 
points? 


Friday, April 9 
Wildfowlers on both 
House—and on both 
law, if Mr. Jack 


sides of the 
sides of the 
JONES was as 
honest as he 
seemed to bs 
were in their 
element in the report stage of Lady 
‘Tweepsmvutr’s Bill about the protection 
of wild birds. After the atmosphere 
engendered by the Budget and the 
Bomb this fresh spring breeze from the 
saltings was especially welcome. Lady 
‘Tweepsmurr watched over her chick 
with jealous pride. B. A. YOUNG 


House of Commons: 
Spring Song 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Letters from Flaubert 


Selected Letters of Gustave Flaubert. 
Edited, translated, and with an Introduc- 
tion by Francis Steegmuller. Hamish 
Hamilton, 18/- 


R, FRANCIS STEEG- 
M MULLER has produced an 
admirable selection from the 
abundance of Flaubert’s letters. The 
translation is on the whole lively; and 
an excellent feature of the book is a list 
of dramatis persona at the beginning, to 
which the reader can refer when in 
doubt about some of the minor char- 
acters mentioned in the correspondence. 
Authors vary greatly in the interest of 
their private—as opposed to their 
professional—lives. Gustave Flaubert 
(1821-1880), if he had only written 
Madame Bovary, would still have 
claims to be regarded as the most 
important formative force of the mid- 
nineteenth century so far as the novel 
is concerned, The disciplined style 
advocated by him was challenged only 
by the advent of what Scott Fitzgerald 
called “the sprawling novel,” and, even 
allowing for all the changes that have 
taken place in writing during the last 
forty years, Flaubert’s influence is still 
immense. Latterly, there has been some 
tendency to question his supremacy, but 
it is hard to see how he can ever be 
regarded as anything but a very great 
novelist; if only for the manner in which 
he cleared away so much extraneous 
matter that encumbered the novel of 
his day. 

The son of a Rouen doctor, he spent 
most of his own life in Rouen. As a 
young man ‘ae travelled in the Near 
East, and, although determined to go 
through certain formative experiences, 
he was never much at home in any 
society, He was wholly dedicated to his 
labours as a writer, At an carly age he 
began his curious love affair with 
Louise Colet, an exceedingly tiresome 
lady, ten years his senior, whose most 
meritorious act seems to have been her 
attempt to knife a gossip-columnist. 
She and Flaubert rarely met, though 
many letters between them. 

It might be thought that such an 
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existence would lack interest when 
examined through the medium of 
letters. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. The contradictions of 
Flaubert’s character alone make the 
story absorbing. Drawn intensely 
towards all forms of romanticism, he 
sternly forced himself to deal with 
humdrum material. In spite of his 
incessant ravings against bourgeois life 





(the form taken by what was clearly a 
species of persecution mania) he was 


beloved niece, 
bourgeois 


that his 
should make a 


determined 
Caroline, 
marriage. 

As a matter of fact Caroline's 
husband’s business failed, and Flaubert 
ruined himself in the interests of this 
heartless girl. Perhaps it was just as 
romantic of Flaubert to suppose that a 
bourgeois marriage would be safe, as if 
he had wished her to marry a writer 
or artist—or become a Carthaginian 
priestess. He detested the government 
of Napoleon IIIl—-which took action 
against Madame Bovary on “moral” 
grounds—but he also detested disorder, 
and, above all, socialism. 

Fairly well-to-do in his early days, 
Flaubert had financial setbacks in later 
life. He was forced to accept an official 
pension, which, in fact, provided him 
with a sinecure as a librarian. This 
small allowance—about £120 a year— 
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made him bitterly ashamed. One 
wonders how many men of letters 
to-day, finding themselves in Flaubert’s 
circumstances, would write: “‘ The mere 
fact that I mismanaged my affairs is no 
reason for the Government to support 
me.” 

Some of the literary judgments 
revealed here are of great interest. 
For example, Flaubert did not like the 
works of Stendhal. “I know Le Rouge et 
le Noir, which I find badly written and 
incomprehensible as regards characters 
and intentions.” Victor Hugo at times 
was equally irritating: ‘Les Misérables 
exasperates me, and it is impossible to 
criticize it without being taken for a 
police spy ... I find neither truth nor 
greatness in this book. As for the style, 
it seems to me deliberately incorrect 
and low. It is a device for flattering the 
populace. Hugo takes pains to be nice 
to everyone ... Always quips and jokes, 
artificial high spirits, and never anything 
comic.” 

He was an extraordinary mixture of 
qualities. Huge in size, with immense 
handlebar moustaches like a dragoon, 
he saw in himself—and we can see it 
too—something of the mountebank. 
The maturity of his letters at the age of 
nine is astonishing. What an odd figure 
he must have been as a Lieutenant of 
Militia in the war of 1870. This selection 
of letters provides an excellent picture 
of him, even for those who may 
come to the subject without previous 
knowledge of his career. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Paradise Lost 
The Baths of Absajom. 


Hennessy. Wingate, 7/6 

This essay is a footnote to Froude’s 
attack on our West Indian administra- 
tion. Contrasting the torpid squalor of 
Dominica and Saint Lucia with the 
civilization of Martinique, Mr. Pope- 
Hennessy restates Froude’s criticism 
against a background of delight in the 
Caribbean and of frustrated longing for 
the paradise that it could be and here 
and there still is. I find it impossible to 
express moderately my enthusiasm for 
Mr. Pope-Hennessy as a writer; this 
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is a pity, as no writer could be less 
showy. 

All his qualities are in this little book— 
the precision, the placing of one kind of 
observation at exactly the right angle to 
the next observation, the beautifully 
controlled pace; but a list of qualities 
gets nowhere. Modern literature is full 
of good description, fresh metaphors, 
ingenious parallels, sensibility and know- 
ledge. Mr. Pope-Hennessy’s writing 
is simply better than other people’s by 
that margin that separates an Astaire 
from a dancer or a Ranji from a bat. 

R. G. G. P. 


A Frame of Mind. Kingsley Amis. 
Reading University School of Art, 5 - 
This collection of Mr. Amis’s work 

has been creditably got up by Reading 

University’s School of Art as a private 

limited edition. The eighteen chosen 

pieces are of uneven quality. Mr. Amis 
harbours the theory that the main body 
of English poetry used “. .. the word 
love, the word death, the word life” as 

“ Rhyme-words of poets in a silver age: 

Silver of the bauble, not of the 
knife.” 

Thus disparaging, he asks himself: 
“Should poets bicycle-pump the 

human heart 
Or squash it flat?” 

The answer is that they should write 
poems, which Mr. Amis mostly fails to 
do. His theory impels him to work 
colloquial phrases into his diction. But 
his use of such phrases betrays him, as 
it does any foreigner with an amazing 
command of English but little under- 
standing of those who speak it. When he 
uses his natural language he is effective, 
as in “Here is WHERE”: 

“Here, where the ragged water 
Is twilled and spun over 
Pebbles backed like beetles . . .” 
These lines he immediately follows with: 
“Going well, so far, eh?” 

Mr. Amis’s frame of mind seems to be 
that of the superior person who, shrink- 
ing inwardly, forces himself to enter the 
taproom and be bonhomous if it hurts. 

R. C. 8. 


and Moon: A 
Michael Swan. 


Michael Swan was drawn to Mexico 
by an interest in its art and archxology, 
but once he had landed at Vera Cruz his 
curiosity was quickly engaged by the 
living present, and his book succeeds 
remarkably well in conveying the impact 
of the country on a bighly-cultivated 
European. Having crossed the Atlantic 
in the most squalid of Spanish ships, he 
was ready to face the hazards of Mexican 
travel with true British fortitude. 

He saw, and describes with fresh 
enthusiasm, such famous sights as those 
of Puebla, Bonampak and Chichen Itza; 
but he is at his best among lesser-known 
treasures of the pre-Columbian cultures, 
and in describing, with uncommon wit 
and good humour, the discomforts and 


pleasures and surprises of a journey 
undertaken alternately by mule and 
canoe or by aeroplanes held together (he 
conjectured) with string. His book is 
handsomely produced, and at a guinea 
the price is positively disinflationary. 

M. Cc. 


Rough Island Story. Hugh Mecfraw. 

Barker, 12/6 

This last book written by that very 
talented novelist the late Hugh McGraw 
obviously contains a great deal of auto- 
biographical material. Fitzsimmonds, 
a middle-aged engineer, visits profession - 
ally the outer suburb where he spent his 
childhood, with a view to crecting an 
electric pylon on an island in a lake. 
In that place, as a boy, he had had an 
extraordinary adventure. 

Rough Island Story has two sides to 
it, both of which are excellently done. 
The first is the account of schooldays in 
the suburbs thirty or forty years ago; 
the second, the events connected with 
the concealment on the island (then part 
of a large private estate) of a little girl 
whose parents are separated and who 
has become an important element in 
their quarrel. Into this imbroglio is 
swept James Fitzsimmonds, the boy 
whose life has been so closely and 
amusingly described. Perhaps the 
two halves of the story never quite 
fuse together, but the resylt is a most 
enjoyable and unusual book. A. P. 
Many Waters. Neil Bell. Eyre and 

Spottiswoode, 12/6 

As the pages scored by the reading eye 
mount up the impression given by Many 
Waters is of bits and pieces—dark or 
bright, pretty or ugly—shaken out of a 
mental rag-bag and patchworked into a 
clever novel. No scheme appears, save 
that which arises from a bold enough 
lack of one, until the end. Then, 
murmurs we have heard about floods in 
the past swamping the Suffolk coast- 
town of Senwich (pronounced Sennidge), 
justify themselves in one awful night of 
disaster and watery death. 

The sweetest child, the most honest 
woman, the finest man, in a community 
where sweetness, straightness and 
decency are rare, perish, with others, and, 
arbitrarily, a pattern of a sort emerges. 
The patchwork is interesting, and Sen- 
wich ‘Town, with its local politics, its 
scandals, its snobbishness, and its sea, 
the reader learns to know rather well; it 
is a lifelike picture but with much of the 
pleasantest colour left out. B. B. 8. 





MISS C. FOX SMITH 


We regret to record the death of 
Miss C. Fox Smith, a contributor 
to Punch since 1914, Of late years 
her only work for the paper had 
been book reviews, but readers of 
an earlier generation will recall 
affectionately her Kiplingesque 
verses about ships and the sea. 
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Live and Let Die. lan Fleming. Cape, 10 6 

As the basic ingredients of the thriller, 
the pursuits and last-minute reseues and 
changed identities, get more and more 
hackneyed, most thriller-writers devote 
increasing attention to ingredients that 
are not in themselves exciting, like 
humour or topographical description or 
gossip about foreign affairs. Mr. Fleming, 
however, believing that all parts of a 
thriller should thrill, ingeniously uses 
background material, Voodoo and car- 
nivorous fish, that is dramatic in its own 
right. 

After a very stiff and awkward start 
the story picks up speed and, though it 
is only simple, thick-ear stuff, there is 
enough freshness in the setting to make 
it entertaining. The British hero is 
tracking down a Communist Boss who 
is smuggling Sir Henry Morgan's treasure 
from a Caribbean island into the United 
States, and this mission leads him from 
Harlem to Jamaica via Florida and 
introduces him to a number of American 
Secret Service men and a not unsizzling 
helpmeet who displays great talents for 
telepathy and sex. R. G. G.P 


AT THE PLAY 


Hippo Dancing (Lyric) 
Wedding in Paris (Hirrovrome) 


et 


HEY call Harry Osborne “Hippo,”’ 

but he has traces of a porpoise and a 

grampus, and someone—for variety 
—suggests an ostrich. Let us say that 
he is a stamping, snorting, wheezing 
zoological curiosity with blood pressure. 
He lives in Golders Green with his wife, 
his mother, his sons, and his maid, and 
seems to spend his life booming at them 
all in a lather of complicated indignation. 





In the theatre this lasts for an act and a 
half, then melts into a dulcet cooing. 
(Add ringdove.) Mr. Rosert Morey, 
who is “Hippo,” and who has also 
written the play, with acknowledgments 
to M. Anpré Rovussin—for how much, I 
wonder?—can roar and coo as well as 
any man. It is the right farcical opening 
when we find him, raving against art, 
coffee, and trespassing motorists, in a 
room where horse-brasses and warming- 
pans jostle the galleons and the ‘Toby 
jugs, and Hippo stands between the 
amused stares of the Laughing Cavalier 
over the mantelshelf, and a bland badger 
of a friend (Mr. Witrrip Hype-Wuirte). 

This is wholly a “ personality piece.” 
Mr. Morey, so fiercely volcanic, 
dominates it. On the first night the 
margins of our programme became an 
exercise in elegant variation. How were 
we to fill a notice by describing an actor 
in a rage? Listening to the invective 
(something too much of this), we did 
begin to wonder what the play would be 
like, years ahead, when actors of less than 
Mr. Mortey’s resource ventured upon 
Hippo and tried to keep him from 
monotony. The thought was ungrateful. 
A new blast of ill-temper swept it away. 
There was Hippo—not merely dancing 
but hopping mad as he considered the 
failure of his family. He had never 
respected his sons and they had ceased 
to consider him. With a cyclone at the 
centre of the household it is wiser to let 
it roar without comment. So one boy 
decided to be a woman's dressmaker, 
another allowed himself complacently to 
be “kept” by an Italian princess, and 
Hippo’s French wife—I could not believe 


Harry Osborne (° Hippo’’) 


for one moment that she would have 
married him twenty-three years before— 
prepared to go off with the bland badger. 

All very well; but how in the world 
would the comedy bear up? Something 
must happen. ‘To our relief, it did. 
Hippo, after a resounding lecture from 
his wife (charmingly managed by Miss 
ZeNA Howarp), had a change of heart. 
It changed even more when the badger 
knocked him down and when the dress- 
designer won a competition. The tyrant 
sprouted the wings of a dove, a mon- 
strously snobbish dove. He was now the 
father of a famous couturier; he would 
soon be the father-in-law of an ex- 
princess; his wife had returned. And, 
as he had a trick of doing, Hippo came 
forward and harangued us, explaining 
that the family would live happily ever 
after, and that presently his couturier-son 
would descend the stairs to a Press 
conference. Curtain. We had wondered 
vaguely why the boy had never appeared. 
Now we remembered. Was not Mr. 
Mor ey part-author of Edward, My Son? 
There Edward never turned up; his 
father frequently addressed the audience. 
Artfully, Mr. Morey had repeated him- 
self—with the difference that Edward’s 
father and Hippo could not have agreed 
for ten seconds, 

Without Mr. Moriey Hippo Dancing 
would crumple. It is, in fact, a theatrical 
confidence-trick; the author, who has 
planned masterfully, gets away with it. 
(But I am still troubled about all those 
“Reps” in the future.) 


Hippo to Hippodrome. ‘The musical 
play here, Wedding in Paris, is also a 
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Mr. Ronerr Morey 
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personality piece. It rests upon Miss 
Eve_yn Laye and Mr. ANTON WALBROOK. 
The plot is wildly obvious, though the 
management, bless its heart, urges us not 
to disclose the ending. Many of the songs 
are from the treacle-well (very sound 
treacle). Everyone is bountifully, and 
blessedly, good tempered, and in the 
midst is the expert Miss Laye, who has 
the gift of making a line—or a lyric— 
seem three times better than it is. ‘The 
disarming Mr. WALBROOK has no singing 
voice. Never mind: he recites the words 
imperturbably—and who cares? There 
have been many worse evenings. This 
one is unfashionably romantic. Hardly 
a “heel” in sight, and no one chews 
nuts-and-bolts. 


Recommended 
For its wit, The Sleeping Prince 
(Pheenix); for its puzzle, Witness for the 
Prosecution (Winter Garden); for its 
melody, The King and I (Drury Lane). 
J. C. Trewin 


AT THE PICTURES 


Conflict of Wings 
The Command 

HE not very probable climactic 

episode of Conflict of Wings (Direc- 

tor: Joun Etpripce) is the best 
thing in it; that, and the attractiveness 
of its scene and the way it is photographed 
(in Eastman Colour, by ARTHUR GRANT), 
make it something more than a bit of 
complacent Englishness implying the 
message “How odd we English can be, 
yet how charming—nobody else can 
do it.” 

The wings in conflict are those of jet 
aircraft and those of birds: the film’s 
theme is summed up in the first half- 
minute, before the credit titles, when 
some planes shriek across the screen and 
put up a noisy cloud of seagulls. The 
point is that a so-called “island” in the 
Norfolk Broads known as the “ Island of 
Children” is scheduled as a target for 
jet-plane rocket-firing practice, and the 
local villagers are roused to do all they 
can to stop it. After all else has failed, 
every available person makes for the 
“island” just as it is about to be fired at, 
so as to cover it with human life and give 
the trigger-fingers pause. 

This is the matter zhat seems a bit too 
much to swallow: such a power of odd 
characters as the film has been showing 
us for about an hour seem not very 
likely to have been moved to join with 
so littlke argument in a_ single—and 
exceedingly dangerous—enterprise on 
the spur of the moment, just like that. 
To be sure it is one of the self-con- 
gratulatory clichés of the English that 
they will always sink all differences and 
combine in defence of something im- 
portant, but in this instance it has hardly 
been established that the welfare of the 
birds on the “island” is really a matter 
of such deep concern to so many of the 
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locals. But the success of the episode in 
the way of suspense and excitement is 
indisputable; and the narrative leading 
up to it, though sometimes too drenched 
in “ charm,’’ is pleasantly and competently 
done. The R.A.F. types are better than 
the villagers: I admit it's quite irrelevant 
zxsthetically, but I can't help feeling a 
certain discontent that in the whole film 
there is not a single genuine or even 
colourably well imitated Norfolk or 
Suffolk accent. But it is certainly enter- 
taining and very attractive to the eye. 


The new CinemaScope film, The 
Command (Director: Dayip But Ler), is 
a remarkably satisfactory Western, the 
first picture (I think) to make really 
good and worthwhile use of the new 
technique. This is a straightforward 
Cavalry-v.-Indians story that would 
come off very well even in the ordinary 
three-by-four measurement, but the 
wide three-by-eight screen gives oppor- 
tunities for some magnificent panoramas, 


welt AN ACHNOWLED@MmeENT = 
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(Conflict of Wings 
Jer Joust 


besides a good deal of well-designed 
visual work on every scale—down to the 
close-up of a hand picking up a thrown- 
away rifle. The “stereophonic sound” 
that goes (by order) with CinemaScope 
does not seem to me to be worth 
the trouble. Is it so important that the 
whine of a bullet should, occasionally, 
come from the upper circle, or that the 
thud of horse-hoofs should die away in 
the direction of an emergency exit? 

Such devices to make a perfectly good 
story seem more “real” are pointless 
except for the very simplest minds. This 
one is about a young doctor appointed, 
as the surviving officer, to command a 
cavalry troop. The men’s discontent 
under a man without fighting experience, 
and his troubles with them and with the 
infantry who share the duty of convoying 
a wagon train, constantly freshen the 
incident, which is often exciting in the 
usual but never-failing way. ‘There is 
excellent acting (notably by James 
WHITMORE as a sergeant) and direction, 
and the large-scale views, whether of 
peacefully unoccupied scenery or of 
battle, are very impressive indeed. | 
enjoyed this. 

* 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Also in London is a version of JoHNn 
Sremnseck’s little tragedy The Pearl: 
visually beautiful like nearly all pictures 
of Mexico, but slow—noble or pre- 
tentious, according to taste. _With this 
is The Sea Around Us, which covers 
with Racer Carson's title and an 
energetically rhetorical commentary a 
mixture of several quite different kinds of 
documentary concerned with the sea. 
M. Hulot’s Holiday (25/11/53) is in its 
last weeks; Doctor in the House (31/3/54) 
continues. 

Releases include An Inspector Calls 
(24/3/54), a well-made adaptation of the 
Priestley play; Bang! You're Dead 
(24/3/54), a suspense piece much 
brightened by freshness of scene and 
character; and a good gay musical, Kiss 
Me Kate. RicHarp MALLetTr 


AT THE BALLET 


Ballets de France de Janine Charrat 
(STOLL) 


HANKS to the enterprise of Mr. 

Perer DAvuBENY, an unsubsidized 

impresario, ballet companies from 
near and far have been visiting us in 
unbroken succession. The latest arrival, 
a company of twenty young dancers 
formed less than eighteen months ago 
by Miss JANrne CHarrat, who is already 
well known to London audiences, began 
last week a three-week season. On the 
opening night it was evident that its most 
considerable asset is the possession of 
male dancers of outstanding quality. In 
particular, Mr. Peter vAN Dijk, formerly 
maitre de ballet of the Berlin Opera, is 
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dancer and actor too, and Mr. Jean 
BERNARD LEMOINE is a splendid exponent 
of the classical tradition, with the proper 
nobility of style and bearing. Judgment 
on Mr. Rene Bon must be suspended 
until he has recovered from an injury 
which led to a slight rearrangement of 
the opening programme. 

Of the ladies of the company, Miss 
CHarraT is gifted both as a choreo- 
grapher and as a dancer of engaging 
grace and personal charm; while Miss 
Hectne ‘Traitine showed her more 
limited accomplishment in Lifar’s Aubade 
to the music of Poulenc. This, with Mr. 
LeMOINE as Acteon, though the slightest 
of the works performed, was the most 
satisfactory. 

If the company did not make the 
completely favourable impression on a 
London audience that it desired, the 
reason may be sought in the odd way su 
many of our visitors have of keeping their 
choicest gifts in reserve. Again and again 
in recent months a premiére has misfired 
and subsequent changes of bill have come 
too late. Perhaps more than the French 
the English ballet-goer looks for some- 
thing more than balletic virtuosity to 
please his eye. He expects wit and beauty 
also, and was accordingly only partially 
satisfied by the brilliant opening per- 
formance of Miss CHARRAT’s abstract 
Symphony danced to the music of 
Beethoven's No. 1. Uniform dress of 
grey fleshings and a background of 
curtains imparted a note of severity which 
made half an hour seem overlong despite 
the freshness of the choreography. ‘There 
arose, too, the old doubt about the 
suitability of symphonic music for the 
purposes of ballet. 

The other main item in the evening's 
entertainment was an exercise in the 
macabre. ‘There is a minor place in the 
theatre for grand guignol, but it comes 
near to perversity to make the manners 
and delusions of the lunatic asylum a 
subject matter for ballet. Les Algues, by 
Louis Bertranp CasTett, is the story of 
a young man (Mr. VAN Dijk) who feigns 
madness in order to gain admittance 
to the “snake-pit” wherein his adored 
Catherine (Miss CHARRAT) is immured. 
The gruesome sctting, the hideous 
clothes and the demented behaviour of 
the inmates build up a total picture which 
may he all very well for the student of 
morb.d psychology but is scarcely to the 
taste of the ordinary balletomane. And 
as though the music by Guy Bernarp 
was not adequately in the mood of 
tortured minds, there is intermittent 
cacophony through a loud-speaker and a 
muffled commentary in French. ‘The 
whole company mimed and danced their 
psychopathic réles most convincingly. 

Ti's week, with a change of pro- 
gramme, Mr. Jean Basicer and Miss 
NATHALIE PHILLIPART join the company, 
so we may hope for an infusion of gaiety 
and some concession to the simple 
Londoner's appetite for beauty in the 
ballet. C. B. MortLock 





ON THE AIR 


Sports Report 

HE time is 5.30 on a 

Saturday evening. In 

millions of homes pencils 
are poised over the blank 
“Results” columns alongside 
the football fixtures for the 
day printed by the popular 
newspapers. A stirring familiar 
march, the businesslike voice 
of Eamonn Andrews, and then, 
the measured, precise parade 
of the scores—for many 
people easily the week’s most 
important items of news. 
Everything stops for “ Sports 
Report,” even tea. 

This programme is, I am 
sure, one of the “Light's 
most successful features. It 
is put together with professional skill and 
slickness and compered with exceptional 
efficiency, Its make-up is very simple, a 
faithful sound version of Fleet Street's 
Late Night Final sports editions. After 
the results we get eye-witness reports of 
half a dozen big football games and other 
sporting events and a five-minute feature 
discussion on matters of the moment. 
The recipe is unexceptionable and un- 
changing. The match reports are 
delivered whenever possible by journal- 
ists with fairly strong—and very welcome 
——regional accents, and are couched in 
English that may have seen better days 
but is just about adequate. This is all 
hurried “ Stop-Press” stuff, full of refer- 
ences to the “ pivot,” the “custodian,” 
“scintillating footwork,” “equalizers” 
and “point-blank saves,’’ and I rather 
doubt whether it is worth all the trouble 
and panic that it causes, I should much 
prefer to hear more carefully-prepared 
reports later in the evening. Angus 
Mackay, who produces the programme, 
must be aware that most of his listeners 
are interested primarily in the results, 


* Mr. Raymond Glendenning 





Mr. Eamonn Andrews 


and are busy from 5.35 p.m. onwards 
checking their pools, If they listen 
at all to the match reports it is with 
half an ear and with dwindling hopes 
of the week’s £75,000. 

There is, I think, a case for some com- 
petition between the various programmes 
in this matter of reporting sport. Why 
can’t we have a “Sports Report” on the 
Third Programme, an hour or so of 
creative literary effort under some such 
title as ‘“Corinthiana,”’ ‘“ Nimrod 
Observ'’d” or “Escape to Corporeal- 
ism”? There are many fine writers on 
sporting subjects, poets too, who are 
clearly out of place on the “ Light” and 
would dearly love to let down their hair 
on the “ Third.” It could be tremendous 
fun: Mr. —— on “The Nature and 
Significance of Accrington Stanley versus 
Bradford City,’’ Mr. ——— on “ Twicken- 
ham, an Ethical Concept,”’ or Mr. —— 
on “The Unstormed Citadel of Burslem 
Port Vale.”’ Oh yes, please! 

We are enjoying a seasonal banquet of 
broadcast sport. On sound radio we 
have had the Lincoln, the Grand National, 
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the Boat Race, and soon there 
will be the Cup Final: on TV 
we have had floodlit soccer, a 
film of the Cockell—La Starza 
fight, the Boat Race, table- 
tennis, amateur soccer, Rugby 
League and Rugby Union 
football and bowls, and soon 
(thank heavens!) there will be 
cricket. (Incidentally, why 
have there been no ‘‘Newsreel”’ 
films from the West Indies? 
And how is it that the B.B.C. 
always manages to find enough 
cameramen and reporters to 
“ cover” ski-ing and ice skating 
events in Switzerland, Austria 
and Norway?) 

On the whole the com- 
mentators do a very good job. 
Glendenning’s vocabulary may 
not be quite that of a C. B. Fry, 
but he has a manner that is warm and 
friendly and a wonderful knack of putting 
over his own unadulterated excitement. 
His commentary on the “ National” was 
remarkably effective. And there is no one 
to equal John Snagge between Putney 
and Mortlake. 

The B.B.C. has not been able to find 
a boxing commentator with anything like 
the ringside zest and easy volubility of 
Stewart MacPherson. My favourite at 
the moment is the ex-champion Freddie 
Mills, who cackles, as he boxed, like an 
erratic windmill, and with rare good 
humour. Peter Wilson’s dubbed com- 
mentary on the Cockell-La Starza TV 
film was not particularly helpful; he did 
little more than tell us what we could see 
perfectly well with our own eyes, and I 
find it somewhat irritating and distracting 
to overhear someone in the next row 
describing the big picture. Almost as bad 
as someone sucking oranges. Mind you, 
I do not blame Wilson; he did his job well 
enough, The fault lies with the B.B.C. 
and its rooted inborn objection to silence. 

BERNARD HoLLOwoop 
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A good start in life 


Expert care has surrounded his childhood. For his health, the qualified doctor. For 
his education, the qualified teacher. For his happiness and well-being, nature’s own 
experts — his parents, 

And for his first watch? That is an expert matter too, and the local expert is 
your jeweller. 

Immense painstaking care, and the inherited skill of ten generations of craftsmen, 
make the good Swiss jewelled-lever watch the miniature miracle that it is. Such care 
in the making merits care in the choosing, so don’t leave it to chance. Go to your 
jeweller, and seek his expert advice. 

The full support, the whole resources of the Swiss watch industry are behind the 
reliable jeweller. He can show you, as no one else can, how to judge the quality of 
a watch. He can ensure you efficient service in the years to come. If you choose it 
wisely, with the jeweller’s advice, your boy’s watch — like its proud owner — will 
have a good start in life. 


Your jeweller’s knowledge is your safeguard 


LJ 
4% 4, 


The WATCHMAKERS ,OF SWITZERLAND 

















St. Raphaél is the real French wine- 
aperitif, full strength, bottled in 
France, 22/- a bottle. 


Drink it by itself served cold with 
a slice of lemon—that’s how they 
enjoy it in France; or have a gin 
and St. Raphael. 


AND NOW 
YOU CAN 
GET iT 
HERE — 
FROM WINE 
MERCHANTS 
AND BARS 


L’apéritif de France 


SOLE IMPORTER 
f. $ MATTA LTO, 216/220 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, 


LONDON, 5.£.! 
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This shoe is made for the individualist. To see and 
handle such leather does you good. The last is No. 81, one of 
Church’s exclusive series. The workmanship is of the rarer 
quality you would like to find more often. The name is ‘ Burwood’ 
and it is made in brown Gayton calf. Price 99/9. 


Church's 


famous English shoes 


For address of nearest agent, please write to 
CHURCH 4 CO, LTD., DUKE STREET, NORTHAMPTON. 
A selection of most styles is held at BABERS of 299 OXFORD Street, London, W.! 











Banking and YOUR JOB... 





“Tm 
in 
Textiles. 
Nowhere is the bright thread of invention seen in the fabric of industry 
more noticeably than in the manufacturing of textiles. New processes and 


improvements are constantly being evolved, new materials produced creating 
new markets and stimulating demand. 

At every stage, through manufacturer and merchant, exporter or whole- 
saler down to the retailer, Martins Bank has had a long experience of the 
industry, and will welcome approaches regarding your financial problems it 
you are “in Textiles”. 

We invite you to call in at our nearest branch and discuss your problem 
with the manager. You will find both understanding and friendliness. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 


London District Office: 68 Lombard Street, E.C.3 
Head Office: WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 


Total Assets (as at 31st December, 1953) £359,885,065, 








Go in style -— and comfort. 


Go in ‘ Clydella’. 
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The Gameshirt 32/6. 


WE REPLACE 


" SHRINKS 
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Boldly sound the reds, 

blithely storm the paste ls. 
Come and harmonise in colour, 
all the colour in the world... . 
choose wallpapers and 


fabrics together at 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


wa [lpapers 


and fabrics 


SHOWROOMS 
6-7 NEWTON TERRACE, GLASGOW. 


52-53 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1! 7 
7 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH * ST. STEPHEN'S HOUSE, HIGH STREET, EXETER 
2 


YOUR DECORATOR CAN SHOW YOU THE SANDERSON WALLPAPER BOOK, SANDERSON FABRICS CAN BE SEEN AT LEADING FURNISHERS 





RR DO es re ee 
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...- Now in 
COLOUR 

OM UEL CAI 
kitchen! 


brighter 
with an 
ESSE 


. alll * 


ESSE Heat Storage Cookers, outstanding for almost 
unbelievable economy with coke, anthracite or Phurna- 
cite, are now available in beautifully finished shades of powder 
blue, apple green, cream or white. They are world-famed for 
their superb and ever-ready facilities incorporating every 
modern cooking and labour-saving device any housewife 
could desire. In addition, there’s constant hot water day 
and night throughout your home without extra fires or 
trouble. Your ESSE is a joy to behold . . . in looks and 
life-long performance! 


1854 
a century of 
experience 
1954 





Prices from £91 4s. 9d. with boiler; 
£79 28. Od. without boiler. Write for 


free catalogue and details of The AUTOMATIC HYDRESSE 


Water Heater serves economically, 
HIRE PURCHASE terms. the mansion, small hotel, board 

‘ residence, farm—any place where 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD Est i854 hot water is constantly on call. 
Proprietors of the ESSE Cooker Company | Thermostat saves fue! and labour 
Head Office: Bonnybridge Stirlingshire Streamlined porcelain ename! fin- 
London: 63 Conduit Street W1 ish also in colours. £60 or on terms. 








and at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow 
and Dublin. 








Detained 14 years 


(During nobody’s pleasure !) 


It’s been 14 long years since Stork Margarine was put 
away and the nation began its dreary stretch 
on @ skilly-thin diet of bread and “Marge’ 
Now at last, on May 10th, Stork will 
be out! Then the hard labour 
of those ardent reformers, 
Van den Berghs & Jurgens 
will be judged and commended, For, realising 
that nutrition alone is not enough, they 
have done their time making a better and 
socially more acceptable Stork. 
Stork Margarine will acquit itself sensationally 
before a jury running into millions, 
and be found guilty on two counts only. 
One—deceiving the public by hiding such a creamy taste 
under the highly misleading name of ‘margarine’ 
two—being away 14 years too long! 
Only four weeks now, and they'll be up 
those dreary, weary years without Stork 
alias Stork Margarine. 


STOR K 
Mm & me .G A RS NM 2 


VAN DEN BEROHS & JURGENS LIMITED, LONDON, B.C 4 
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N 0 W- tesey Oritala's newest refinery 


A Double Diamond 


rolls the clouds away 


NEW Mobilgas Special 


* POWERED by Britain’s only * POWERED by the most 
thermofor catalytic cracking effective combination of 
unit — for high octane and chemical additives ever 


energy value put into petrol 


At Coryton, Britain’s only thermofor 
catalytic cracking unit has now come 
into production. It is making the 
exceptionally high quality petrol 
stocks that are now blended into 
New Mobilgas Special —the most 
complete petrol ever offered to 
British motorists. These petrol stocks 
themselves provide exceptional anti- 
knock and energy values. In New 
Mobilgas Special they are reinforced 
by a complete range of new chemical 
additives, to give your car, over the 
wide range of operating conditions, 

better performance and greater eco- in 
nomy regardless of its age or make, , 


NCATE Wing 


Obiloi: ~ 


Before the formula of New Mobilgas Special was finally decided, 
Vacuum engineers, helped by a patented cathode-ray engine analyser, 
made exhaustive road tests to find out the exact petrol needs of 
British cars large and small, new and old, of many different makes. 
These tests helped to determine what combination of additives would 
be most effective for the engine of your car. 


So there are three big reasons for the better, more economical motoring 
that New Mobilgas Special gives you: the excellent anti-knock and 
energy values of the petrol stocks from Britain’s only thermofor 
catalytic cracking unit; the most effective combination of additives 
ever put into petrol and a balanced formula which has been carefully 
designed for you — to give you more motoring benefits than any other 
petrol, 





No other petrol givas you a// these benefits 


He who remembers his Double Diamond remembers much that ; 
Most miles from each gallon of petrol. 


is good for him. A daily glass of this encouraging, full-flavoured Eliminates power loss and damage caused by pinking. 


Burton beer brightens your outlook, keeps you on friendly terms Prevents pre-ignition caused by glowing engine deposits. 


with the world. Drop in for a Double Diamond today. You'll Sparking plugs fire better and last longer. 
ON COLD DAYS —corrects slow starting, engine spitting 
and sluggish operation. 


ON COOL HUMID DAYS — prevents carburettor icing and 
corrects cold-stalling at traffic stops. 


ON HOT DAYS — corrects slow starting, stalling, and power 
loss. 


Saves the power and petrol that gumming can waste. 


Prevents fuel-tank rusting. §0 Preserves engine tune. 


find it, as always, at its bright and shining best! 


oo s~ @ wh wn = 











w Insist on DOUBLE POWERED 


{ j i 
() IND COOPE'S DOUBLE DIAMOND BREWED AT BURTON lao Mobilgas 


THERE’S A TUNE UP IN EVERY TANKFUL 
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e WALNUT INSTRUMENT PANEL 
e WALNUT DOOR TRIMS 


STILL AS FAST... STILL AS ELEGANT... 


e GREATLY IMPROVED COMFORT SEATING 


and so much more comfortable! Sit back and revel 


in the armchair comfort of the newly styled e CORNER HEAD RESTS 


seating and enjoy the luxury of the beautiful new 


‘ 
4 
i 
3 
4 
i 
t 
I 
t 


walnut facia and door fittings. Now the last Se ea @ eae Qee eee 8 Ge a 


word in refinement . . . and the price 


remains the same, £985 plus P.T. £411.10.10 


It’s worth looking into— 
phone your Humber dealer 


to arrange a trial run TO-DAY. 


N 
SS ST = Ss a ae 


RES White-wall tyres optional extra. 
on 


moron CAR MANUFACTURERS. UNDER UPITED FRONT BUCKET SEATS OPTIONAL EXTRA 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


PRODUCT THE ROOTES GREE P 


HUMBER LIMITED COVENTRY LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD, DEVONSHIRE HOUSE PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 
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Protected Industry... 


Wherever you see a factory with a Ruberoid roof (as you 
probably do every day of your life without realising it) 
you are looking at an example of a roof that enjoys 
complete protection from the weather. 

When you consider what a faulty roof can cost in terms 
of plant deterioration, and damage to the manufactured 
product, you will appreciate that roof design should not 
be settled without a great deal of discussion and 
consultation. 

That the result of these expert deliberations is so often 
the specification of a Ruberoid Roof is something to be 
remembered by everyone who has to think about new 
roofs on any scale—or any building. 


-most irregular! 





“How WRONG YOU Arz,” said his 

accountant, “‘your attitude to 

Hire Purchase is as outdated as 

% the musket. If questionable 

trading methods have at times brought H.P. 

into disrepute, that is not the fault of the system, 

which simply involves the judicious and intelli- 

gent use of credit. This modern age calls for 

wider use of credit facilities than ever before — 

up-to-the-minute mechanisation is just as 

important to Industry as it is to the Army, 

and Hire Purchase financial assistance has 

proved a most sound and satisfactory means of 
meeting this need.” 


BOW MAKER 
INDUSTRIAL BANKERS 


Bowmaker Ltd., Bowmaker House, Lansdowne, Bournemouth 
“ondon: 61 St. James's St.,S.W.1. Branches throughout the U.K. 


K.106 


—— 











THE RUBEROID CO. LTD., 167 Commonwealth House, New Oxford St., London, W.C! 





Basic chemical ingredients are 
as vital to the world’s plastic 
industries as flour and sugar are 
to pastry-cooks. One of these 
basic chemicals is Hexamine, a 
material essential for the manu- 
facture of thermo-setting plastics 


A BIG WAME IM THE CHEMICAL 





for many purposes, including 
telephone, radio and television. 
The large independent company 
of Brotherton, established in 
1878, is now one of the world’s 
chief manufacturers of this basic 
chemical. 


WORLD 


Brotherton 


One of the world’s largest manufacturers of 


hydrosulphices, liquid sulphur dioxide and 
hexamine, Makers of an extensive range of 


» Metachrome dyes for dyeing wool in all its forms. 


Brotherton & Co. Lid., City Chambers, Leeds, 1 . 
Also at Manchester, Glasgow and London. 
Works at Birmingham, Wahefield & Birkenhead. 
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Essolube motor oil is sealed for pro- 
tection of quality. It keeps your car's 
engine running smoothly and efficiently 
- which is why the leading racing 


drivers always rely on it. 


FOR PROTECTION 


This clear, clean mineral oil, approved 
by British motor manufacturers, is 
obtainable from leading garages and 
service stations in a wide range of 
grades that meet the requirements of all 


BY MOTOR MANUFACTURERS motor vehicles. 


Every bottle of Essolube motor oil 


bears the name of the world’s largest 


and most experienced oil company — 
ESSO ... your guarantee of out- 
standing quality, extra cleanliness and 


unequalled all-round eng’ne protection. 


€sso 


THE SUP YYUALIVY MOTOR OIL 








ARE AD, SO ne OA NS 





arn ae 
NEW ZEALAND 


Make your voyage by a Shaw qed 
liner and know the feeling of 

luxurious leisure combined with 
perfection of comfort and service. 


OFF SEASON FARES— 


First Class to Australia and New 
Zealand in operation until 
30th June, 1954, 


SHaw Saviie Line 


tla Lower Regent Street, Londen S.W.! 
Telephones Whitehall 1485 
Or Local Travel Agent 





Apples for 
health ..so 


4 


for me 


An apple a day is the first rule of good health. Bulmer’s 
cider is made from the juice of ripe fresh apples; to drink it 
each day is a pleasant way of keeping fit. When you are 
tired or thirsty you will be delighted to feel how a glass of 
Bulmer’s refreshes you. 


Bulmer’s—the most popular cider of all 
H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 
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The ‘ Stormogu‘de’ is more than just 
a barometer. Its specially marked dial 
enables future weather conditions to be 
determined with accuracy, at a glance. 
The ‘Stormoguide’ is made by Short & 
Mason Ltd., the famous precision instru- 
ment makers whose range of 20 different 
*Stormoguides’, and barometers, is on 
displaynow atyourjewellersor opticians. 











The 
REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 
under ideal conditions. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 


MATLOCK Derbyshire 


The Booklet of Smediey’s will be gladly sent 
on application to—THE MANAGER 














Imperial | 
Sherry 


THE FINEST CREAM § 
SHERRY, 


A QUALITY WINE, 5 
PAR EXCELLENCE. § 
18 NOT TOO SWEET & 
& 1S THE SHERRY & 

FOR THE = & 


CONNOISSEUR. 
21/- 


AND WE SEND 6 
BOTTLES mm 


PATEN & C0. (Dept. 7) 


19, LONG CAUSEWAY, PETERBOROUGH. 
Family Wine Merchants since 1838. 


VAAN 





Ambassador” by 


"The 
BATTERSBY 


forty shillings 


Trafalgar Square, London. Obtainable from most good hatters. 





ENTOKIL 


TIMBER FLUID 


quer 
WOODWORM 


WO BETTER PRODUCT 
ON SALE TODAY! 


Prices from 3/3 per 8 oz bottle to 27/6 
per gall Compiete Outfit (injector and 
16 oz. of Fluid) 10/6. 

From Stockists Everywhere 
For Expert Advice, call or write 
The Woodworm and Dry Rot Centre, (?) 
23 Bedford Square, London, W.C.i 
Tel ;: LANgham 5455/6 
Regular use of 
RENTOKIL FURNITURE CREAM, 
the insecticidal polish, will protect your 
furniture against attack. 1/3 and 2/3 per bottie 
RENTOKIL Ltd. Fetcham, Leatherhead, Surrey. 
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This Spring 


(when it will be convenient to change 
your domestic heating appliances) 


wT 


is the time to think about 
next Winter... 


(when the new solid fuel burning appliances could give you 


wre weather is on its way—bringing you a 
fine opportunity of changing your home heating 
arrangements without causing yourself inconvenience. 
If you would like, next winter, warmer rooms, hotter 
water and better cooking at no higher cost—read this 
page carefully. 

Modern appliances have now made solid fuel by far 
the best bet for all home heating. Scientifically 
designed and skilfully built, they can give you up to 
twice as much useful heat as the older types—with 
much less work. And they burn very well on the 
smaller sizes of fuel that now form a large part of 


our supplies, 


Which do you need ? 








A fine open fire (1), with adjustable air control for 
a bonny blaze or slow burning—as you wish? Or 
will you have a convector fwe (2) that bot! radiates 


heat and circulates warm air! Both kinds can have 
back boilers—most are continuous burning and can 
have gas ignition. Ora stove perhaps—most efficient 
of all! These (3) can be openable, give amazing 
heat and can also have boilers. 


Then there are such cookers! (4) Continuous 
burning, with ample boilers, they have economical 
but superb hotplates and ovens, Finished in easy- 
clean enamel. Or maybe it’s a combination grate 
you need (5). One cheerful open fire, heating 
ovens, a hotplate and plenty of hot water—good 
idea? Or it could well be a new boiler—there are 
so many to do so many jobs so well (6). Obviously, 
you must know more about all of these. 


far more warmth for your money 


AUTHORISED 
SOLID FUEL 
APPLIANCES 
SERVICE 


AUTHORISED SOLID FUEL 
APPLIANCES SERVICE 
More than 750 firms through- 
out Britain display the yellow 
sign shown above. It means 
that they can show you a good 
selection of the new appliances 
and employ staff trained by the 
Coal Utilisation Council to 
advise you which ones will suit 
you best. They will also arrange 
for correct installation—a most 
important point. Call in where 
you see this sign and talk things 
over. You will hear a great 


deal of solid sense. 





with far less work !) 





a] 

COAL MERCHANTS’ 

DIPLOMA SERVICE 
An increasing number of coal 
merchants now hold the Coal 
Utilisation Council's Technical 
Diploma. This entitles them to 
display the red sign shown 
above and means that members 
of their staffs. know all about 
the best fuels for 
these new appliances. They can 


ay ailable 


tell you the supply position of 
the various fuels, suggest suit- 
able alternatives when necessary, 
and will help you in general to 
make the most of yourallocation. 


COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL INFORMATION CENTRES 
These have been established in many large centres. You will 
find in them a good display of the new appliances and trained 
demonstrators, able and very willing to answer all your questions. 
Use all these services this spring, install new 
appliances and next winter will bring you com- 
plete proof that nothing approaches solid fuel for 
comfort and economy in the home. 


Issued in the interest of warmer homes by the 


COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL 


3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, $.W. 
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f se ncan + (led CP ta 
Always r”, @ Superb cuisine, Swimming, Squash, 


Tennis, Dancing, Orchestra, 


‘on top of d , z Television a Se 


the World” | COT sIDEw 7 _ 


MOUNTAIN AIR, IDEAL WALKING, MOTORING, GOLF AMID 
Enjoy naturally ‘regular health’ with THE DERBYSHIRE HIGH PEAK SCENERY. WHY GO ABROAD? 


ee HOLIDAY INEXPENSIVELY 
at THE PALACE HOTEL, BUXTCN. 








The exhilarating vigour that makes you 
feel always at your best can be a per- ; 
manent benefic—if you follow the HMA AMIE HTT AAA ii 
Torbet System. i ! Wi thing) 





Taken in addition to your normal diet, 
this simple, agreeable system eliminates mn TTT 
all the disorders allied to constipation WAH | } 

by facilitating the natural functioning ITAA Wiliilih % 

of che organs vital co ‘regular health. HAY s A om — T y - gr : RR s T ! This new Staples Mt. 
Featherweight from £14140 


Try it for yoursell—FREE. Complete Hi INVESTMENT Hh es ae Ose aioe 


the coupon, or send a pestcardrequest- Hi light upholstery. from €21-0-9 


ing the generous free sample and book- ii 
24% 
THE TORBET WAY TO GOOD HEALTH Oo annum 
P"pleese cand one . 8 opr, of “The Torbet | Income Tax paid by the Society if 
Spitehe, 3: Hench the fre-sample| Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors AH y Centre 
NAIVE... -oconnnnnn-nsnvom — subject to income tax at the standard rate NAT 


ADORE.S ; HATE 4 JOHN PERRING Enterprise 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24", 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 13 Brompton Road, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total Ml ‘tt London, S.W.3 Phone: KNightsbridge 1777 





holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 
National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 


Society’s Investment Booklet. aN Independence 
LAWN PATROL Total Assets £181, 183,000 ii} | Economy 


-. and game for several | Comfort 
stadt yee ee eos ABBEY NATIONAL Sl leesern 
6-Bladed Enfield Motor Mower d | : 
Suanar — — BUILDING SOCIETY | power 
Moving along swiftly and Mi, MEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSF, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.Wa SMOOTH 


quietly with merely a guid- ’ : t ; Ht control 

ing hand, a Royal Enfield For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory (forward » Pay ty bh ey 
makes mowing a matcer of or reverse 

great simplicity. Pre- i , ' evers®). — 
cision-ground cutrers go> j Hil} nsurance not compulsory. Simp!e, 


make 75 effective j | wih powerful brakes. Great manceuvra- 
cuts per yard , a Hat , : bility. Speeds up to 8 m.p.h. Spring 
WA stuffed senting. No Purchase Tax. 
Free Road Tax. 


Carters 


iMVALIO FURNMITYVUaE 











Send for cetails of wT (ut Were A AG Makers of fine invalid furniture for over lO0years 
14° and 18° Models USUUUMLLAAVYAOQAALID AILS Abad LUUNILI Wid HTH 65, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON 


PPE YDE Tel: Welbeck 0071. wh 
Roy al Enfield (Late GT TONTLAMD STS 
“ By Appointment Invalid Furni- 
THE — MOTOR MOWER CO. 4 ture Manufacturers to the lote 
(Proprs; The Enfield Cycle Co. Led.) REDDITCH King George VI. 


——— a : WHAT'S MY WINE? 


FIRE w Write for LAYTONS WINE 
. MERCHANTS Latest List and 
WHERE'S RELIASLS decide! - ~ 2a, Duke Streer, 
(Manchester Sq.), London, W.! 


NU-SWIFT ? the ligueur of : = . Telephone: WéELbeck 1864 


Old-fashioned fi ing- é 
sehen On cone ous, tee ) the Apricot S@aam | THE WEBLEY M. Ill AIR RIFLE 


sure you've Nu-Swift—and No licence required to purchase 


plenty of them! It's the —— 
choice of 14 Navies. 
NU-SWIFT LTD - ELLAND - YORKS Rats and similar 


vermin can be destroyed 

In Every Ship of the Royal Navy by this extremely accurate and power- 
who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- Sr, = ful Air Rifle. ideal for Target Practice 
liqueur of the aint | i] aaa Write for descriptive folder 
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WESLEY @ SCOTT LTO. . 174 WEAMAN SY. BIRMINGHAM + 
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For beating the beach fiies... 


DIELDRIN is a Shell insecticide new to Britain, 
but already proved to be the most effective known 
control for Flies, Mosquitoes and many other 
disease-bearing and crop-destroying pests. 

The South-coast beach fly (Coelopa frigida), such a 
nuisance last Autumn, is no exception. This tough 
though harmless little customer has shown sur- 
prising resistance to many insecticides, but it 
succumbs completely to dieldrin. 

The South-coast authorities concerned have taken 
appropriate measures to prevent the recurrence 


of the fly plague. Brighton Corporation, in the 
fore-front of the campaign, carried out prolonged 
trials of materials and methods, as the result of 
which they have now treated all their beaches with 
dieldrin. Here, and at Worthing, dieldrin has 
completely routed the pest, leaving no trace of the 
operations to disturb the time-honoured enjoyment 
of Summer by the sea. 

For killing the beach flies . . 
clear’. . 


. for a lasting ‘all 
for the solution of a new kind of holiday 
problem... 


thank Shell Chemicals 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


orsteeuto 





XXVIII 





-on Acid Indigestion ) 


SO QOICH 10 relieve acidity 
5O PLEASANT (0 taste 
SQ HANDY for pocket or bag 


MILK or MAGNESIA’ 
TABLETS Rl 


30 Tablets 1/44 © 5 Tablets2/9 « 








150 Tablets 4/9 





& PROVEN PRODUCT OF THE CHAS. H. PHILLIPS CHEMICAL CO., LTD, 
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Your time is valuable— 
make every minute count 


You can save time and 
increase your office efficiency 
with the new Dimafon—a 
portable dictating machine 
which combines simple 
operation and outstanding 
performance with the 

lowest running costs. 


Clear Your Desk for Action 
with the New 
. 


% Write or telephone for further details, illustrated brochure or demonstration to:— 
ROYAL TYPEWRITERS, 27 Bankside, London, S.E.1. Telephone: Waterloo 7551/8 





THE connection between 


In 
Every Case 


we can send you selected wines 

with precise details of their 

origin, be they inexpensive 
ordinaires or costly rarities. 


this object and an 
afternoon’s cricket 
might seem a trifle obscure, 
but in fact this is a bat- 
facing mallet used to break 


May we send you our Price List? in a new bat, and many 


LOEB 


Shippers of Fine Wines 
since 1874 


0. W. LOEB & CO. LTD. 
1 Robert Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C.2 
Tel: TRAfalgar 1927 


a fine innings owes 





much to its 
smashing 


performance ! 














\ 


Today is well done, and 
tomorrow can take care of 
itself. Now is all that 
matters, and now is all con- 
» tentment ... Aglow in your 
favourite briar is Balkan 
Sobranie Smoking Mixture- 
richest Virginia with a touch 
of Turkish as its innermost 
secret. How did philosophers 
manage before the divine 
discovery of Sir Walter 


—— 


SI « 


Clubs may 
purchase one of 


these implements, com- 


prising half a cricket ball on 

a heavy mallet, for a guinea, 

but we will gladly carry out this 
service for individual 
purchasing a new bat this season. 


customers 


Our fully illustrated cricket list 


is now available on request 


Raleigh ? 


BALKAN 
SOBRANIE 
TOBACCOS 


SMOKING MIXTURE 
Write for catalogue to 
136 CITY RD., LONDON. E.C.1 


FP LBD 


cA 








The Allen Motor Scythe makes light work 
of clearing the heaviest of scrub. It's 
robust, easy to handle and British built 
throughout. Attachments are available 
for Hoeing, Ploughing, Hedge Cutting, 
Pumping, Carrying, Sawing, Hay Raking, 
Spraying, Sweeping and many other jobs. 
Write for details to Dept. F 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS 
(OXFORD) LTD 


COWLEY OXFORD TEL. 77155/6 


Demonstrations 
arranged 





BY APPOINTMENT 


SUPPLIERS OF COGNAC S@4NDT 
TO THE LATE KING GloaGE 4 


Completes 


the Pleasure 


BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 


@s8-22 
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( By courtesy of the Truatecs of the National Maritime Museum, Greenwich.) 


ENGAGEMENT BETWEEN ANSON’S “ CENTURION” AND THE TREASURE SHIP “ CAVADONGA”’, 20TH JUNE, 1743, by Samuel Scott 


EFORE THE THUNDER and smoke of battle, the 
. moment: the ships sliding towards each 
other over the hissing sea, the guns run out, the crews 
still...and waiting. When someone murmurs the blas- 
phemous grace “ For what we are about to receive . . .” 

Yet the men that died from round shot, from steel, 
were few compared to those who died from scurvy, the 
real scourge of the sea in those far-off days. And it was 
not only at sea that men died through lack of proper 
food, or from diseases caused by dirty food. 


Today we know far better what to eat. And how to 
treat our food. How to keep it fresh and free from con- 
tamination. Much of our food today is protectively 
wrapped ...from the baker, from the factory, from 
the shops. Wrapped, it may be, in packaging made by 
Bowaters. For Bowaters make wrappers and containers 
of many kinds—for food protection and a thousand 
other purposes in commerce and industry, all of them 
contributing, in their several ways, to the health, 
pleasure and efficiency of modern living. 


Bowaters 


An international organisation making paper, board and packaging materials 


that answer the needs of industry and trade throughout the 


> Great Britain 


United States of America Canada 


THE BOWATER PAPER 


Australia 


vorld. 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


South Africa Republic of Ireland Norway Sucden 
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12 litre Saloon 


You’re right ahead with POWER and 
that in the long run contributes most to 
your motoring enjoyment. 


No other 14 litre car gives you the same spirited 
performance with such consistent reliability. You're 
right ahead with safe, sure road-holding at speed, 
and incomparable steering. These are part of the Riley tradition, And 
the long, low lines of the luxurious body proclaim to all that this is one 
of England’s outstanding cars. 
For the sheer pleasure of driving, there’s nothing quite like a Riley 
14 litre Saloon—built to give you years of Magnificent Motoring. 


Service in Europe Qualified Riley Owners planning a Continental Tour are invited to see their 


Riley Dealer for details of a Free Service to save foreign currency. 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division,“ COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, $5-56 PALL MALL, S.Wu 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxtord and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


"Lhe Bost of the Bunch” 


eer eae KENZIES 


Riley Models are fitted with safety glass al! round. 





not so much a matter of 
knowing the facts as 


knowing where to find 
them. In matters of Gnance For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 
been shipping the finest Sherry and Port. 


4 ‘ . , 
you wiil find the facts’ at = “Fino Perla” Sherry, on ideal aperitif, 
the Westminster Bank. delights the eye with its glorious golden 
Special departments exist to hue and charms the palate with its 
subtle, pleasing flavour. 
“Regal” Tawny Port is a wine 
f 
Income Tax problems, to 9 ate eR 
b for its mellow, 
































advise on overseas trade, 
to help with customers’ 


obtain foreign currency and ‘ heartening 
passports, to act as Executor 

or Trustee, to... But why 

go on? We have said 

enough to show that, 

when problems like these 

arise, the simplest thing to do 

is to leave them in the efficient 
hands of the Westminster Bank. 


ino Perla ort 
ra =D 
MINSTER BANK LIMITE MACKENZIE & CO. LTD. 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 





WES 
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An established custom 


The use of Bryicreem has become an established 
custom among men to whom careful grooming is of 
first importance. It keeps the scalp healthy and the 
hair lustrous; it ensures perfect control of the hair 
from morning to night, without excessive oiliness 
Brylcreem is the natural choice of the man who takes 
a pride in his appearance 


BRYLCREEM 
the perfect hairdressing 





No fool he. He blesses the day he 
married an ange!. She keeps his home, 
she studies his likes and (just occasionally) she 
spoils him. And when she brings him 
breakfast in bed, she brings him 


Chivers 


Olde English 


Marmatiat 
with the tender thick-cut peel 


Only 1 4}d. per lib. jar and worth much more. 


Chivers & Sone Lid.. The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge and at Montrose, Huntingdon and York 


amas 


When you see this label 
on the steering wheel 


your motoring will be safer 


When you ask for your brakes to be re-lined with 
Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake Linings, this 
orange and black label will be tied to the steering 
wheel of your car after final testing. If it's not, do 


genuine 


please ask your garage why. It’s well worth your 
while making quite sure your brakes have been 
re-lined with Ferodo, because the safety of your 
passengers—and yourself 
For instance, 


may depend on it 
if brake drums become too hot, 
some linings will ‘fade’ or become less efficient 
So 
and see that you get —Fercdo 
the Anti-Fade Brake Linings that give you 
safer, more 


and that can be fatal in an emergency! 
always ask for 


reliable braking and 
driving control. 


greater 


FERODO 
ANTI-FADE BRAKE LININGS 


FERODO LIMITED 


CHAPEL-EN-LE-PRITH 


A Member the 





of Turner & Newall Organisation 
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the fork truck’s 
VERSATILITY 


UNLOADING ” 


THE STORES 


Pioneers of the small @iesel fork lift truck 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT. A). COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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